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THE REAPPEARINGS OF JESUS. 


BY E. H. SEARS. 


THAT Jesus reappeared to his disciples after his crucifix 
ion, and that his ministry was continued to them with tokens 
of yet more searching and irresistible power, we may regard 
as the fundamental fact of the New Testament history. The 
language and the very life-plan of Jesus prophesied before- 
hand of his resurrection ; and the whole subsequent history 
refers back to it, and takes its significance therefrom. » Leave 
this out, and the whole record falls into an inexplicable jumble, 
and loses its unity ; and Christianity, as a transforming power 
in human affairs, isa most unaccountable phenomenon. 

But it is not strange that a fact of such vast significance 
should have been apprehended by the first disciples with con- 
siderable variations, and that, after a short time had elapsed, 
there should have been traditions and rumors concerning it 
which were very imperfect reflections, if not absolute refrac- 
tions, of the great reality itself It was a fact partly natural, 
and partiy spiritual, — partly, that is, in both worlds, — and 
liable to be misrepresented. We should distinguish the 
statements of eye-witnesses, whose testimony is first-hand, or 
nearly so, from those which are plainly legendary ; and we 
should distinguish the pre-ascension appearances, or those of 
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the forty days, from the post-ascension which continued for 
some time afterwards. 

There are reasons which are irresistible for regarding the 
twenty-first chapter of the fourth Gospel as an appendix not 
written by the same hand, but subjoined after John’s death to 
correct a false rumor about it indicated in the twenty-third 
verse. It was probably added by the Church at Ephesus ; 
and, while it embraces traditions and second-hand reports, it 
shows at the same time that John’s immediate disciples in- 
dorsed the body of the work as his genuine production, and 
gave it as such to the churches. “ He testifieth these things, 
and wrote these things; and we know that his testimony is 
true.” The fourth Gospel proper plainly closes with the twen- 
tieth chapter. As soon as we enter upon the chapters follow- 
ing, we perceive a change in the whole style and cast of the 
narrative, which seems to be giving the legends of an after- 
time. 

We have two other witnesses at first-hand, — Matthew and 
Paul. The genuine Mark closes with the eighth verse of the 
sixteenth chapter ; the last twelve verses having been proved, 
by the best evidence external and internal, to be additions 
made by a later hand.* So that the genuine Mark only gives 
us the second-hand reports of the women. Luke, of course, 
is a second-hand witness, though exceedingly valuable. 

Paul testifies to a general fact of the utmost significance. 
According to him, the reappearings of Jesus to his disciples 
were of a very frequent and familiar character, and a subject 
of common remark with each other. He appeared to Peter 
and James individually, and twice to the twelve together, as 
John has related, — facts which Paul must have derived from 
the apostles themselves in his intercourse with them ; and he 
appeared to five hundred brethren at once, most of whom 
were alive when he wrote. Elsewhere Paul refers familiarly 
to the same general fact. Not long after the vision from 
whose overpowering glory he was led blind into Damascus, a 





* This is the conclusion of Norton, and, more recently, of Tischen- 
dorf. 
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man came to him on an errand of love, saying that Jesus had 
appeared to him, and given him the message. Paul says noth- 
ing of the women who saw the angels, but appeals to apostles 
and to living men too multitudinous to call by name. The 
genuineness of Paul’s record, the most skeptical have never 
called in question; and it enables us to understand why the 
evangelists have not dwelt more at length upon a fact which 
must have been of universal notoriety among the early be- 
lievers in Palestine, and therefore did not need repetition. 
Among all the witnesses at first-hand there is entire agree- 
ment, some supplying what others omit ; but the general fact 
rises and rounds upward in congruity, and in its stupendous 
import under their blending testimony, both on the natural 
and the spiritual side. None of them tell us that Jesus ate 
with his disciples after his resurrection. All those accounts 
are legendary ; and they might easily date from the fact that 
he appeared to them, as he most naturally would, at those 
sacred social hours when they ate together, with tender memo- 
rials of his love. None of them tell us that they saw angels: 
these accounts all come at second-hand from the women, and 
we believe them to have been true with just such variations 
as would be made under the excitement of fear and surprise, 
and which the evangelists have most faithfully recorded as 
they heard them. All of the accounts are totally inconsistent 
with the idea that Jesus rose in the unchanged, natural body ; 
for then he would have lived over with them the natural life, as 
Lazarus did with his family at Bethany, and have been subject 
to death again. He only appeared at intervals of time, never 
to the Jews who had crucified him, always to his friends and 
followers when their minds were held under a supernal influ- 
ence and awe. Jut, up to the time of his ascension, he ap- 
peared to them in natural form, as one who had been crucified, 
and shewed them his hands and his side, as if in accommoda- 
tion to their carnal perceptions and sensuous faith. Two of 
these reappearings are recorded by John, an additional one by 
Matthew: all three were to the eleven assembled privately 
together, Thomas only being absent from one of them. This 
is the sum of the direct testimony. Paul supplies the added 
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information, that the reappearings were not confined to the 
eleven, but were vouchsafed to multitudes who were living 
when he wrote. 

Such were the pre-ascension appearances. But after forty 
days, and after the ascension, there were other reappearings, 
and they were made with a more overwhelming power and 
from amid insufferable celestiai splendors. All the communi- 
cations to Paul were of this kind. They were not from one 
who wore a body which had been crucified, but from a glory 
above the brightness of the sun at noonday. He reminds us 
again and again that his intercourse and communion with this 
glorified being was so frequent and of such a nature that he 
received from him direct the whole body of gospel truth which 
he was to preach, so that he had no need to consult the other 
apostles, or confer in any way with flesh and blood. He was 
their peer as much and even more than he would have been 
by following Jesus through the track of his earthly life. He 
gives the best evidence of what he says in the broad, catholic 
Christianity, replete with the life and inspiration of its author, 
which glows through his pages, enforced with a burning and 
invincible logic. The ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, with 
the circumstantial details of fact connected with its first insti- 
tution, he received, he says, from the risen Saviour; and he 
reports it in striking agreement with the Synoptics, though 
he wrote before they did, and could not have seen their ac- 
count of it. 

John’s record in the Apocalypse is similar. The post- 
ascension appearances were from amid the same overwhelm- 
ing glory out of the midst of which he received his message 
to the constellated churches. The reappearing which Mat- 
thew describes, though not post-ascension, was yet, as we 
infer, near the close of the forty days, and as one period was 
melting into the other. Not now, as at the first two meet- 
ings, does he stand among them, showing them his wounds, 
He appears far above them ; and they fall on their faces, doubt- 
ing and afraid, till he comes near, and addresses them, giving 
them his final charge with the declaration, “ All power is given 
me in heaven and on the earth.” 
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Such is the report of the eye-witnesses, made with some 
variations, but the variations are mutually and strongly cor- 
roborative. But there is evidence of another kind. It is the 
common consciousness of the first Christian Church, and the 
first Christian age of the new Power moving: upon human 
nature, and rapidly transforming it, as the risen Christ, both 
in his truth and his spirit, was melting through its depravities 
anderrors. It will not do to ascribe this consciousness to 
fanatical imaginations, and allow to it no objective reality. 
Neither fanatical imaginations nor epileptic swoons change 
men from the dominion of lust, hatred, deceit, and demoniacal 
passion, to that of love, purity, meekness, and the peace of 
God ; and from narrow and selfish ends to the most heroic 
self-sacrifice and the highest moral energy the world had ever 
known. Dreams and visions which are generated of morbid 
conditions, and are only subjective, never bring new clearness 
and vigor to the wasted faculties, never evolve a more glo- 
rious manhood from under the old decay. But all this was 
done, and it was done with the common consciousness that 
the risen and glorified Christ was in the work, as its inspiring 
life ; and again and again was this corroborated by a parting of 
the clouds between which he appeared to his disciples from his 
nearing heavens to guide them. The inauguration of a new 
era of history, in connection with this common consciousness, 
is the complete confirmatory evidence of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

We should apply our philosophies with great modesty and 
reserve to such facts as are reported by these witnesses. 
Difficulties occur. Deny the facts, and the epoch which 
dates from them is wholly inexplicable, and the greatest life 
ever lived on the earth is without unity. Admit the facts, 
and there are difficulties still, but they are of another kind. 
They are such as are resolvable into our ignorance, into our 
crude and clumsy pneumatologies, or our very superficial 
knowledge of laws which are subtile and all-pervasive, but 
which we only see as fragmentary now. Touching the resur- 
rection of Christ, we look, from below, upward. We stand 
gazing into heaven, and so we look at the clouds on the 
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darker side: when we look from heaven downward, the same 
clouds will be illumined wreaths lying off on the world 
below. 

In the death and resurrection of Christ, the natural body 
saw no corruption. In this mainly is his transition distin- 
guishable from ours. But there are considerations connected 
with it of vast significance. The transforming power of the 
life within over the natural body, which is its clothing and 
exfiguration, continues with all men up to the moment of 
death. There it ceases, and the immortal being must be 
extricated from his mortal coverings. He has no power to 
extrude them, and return them uncorrupted to their native 
elements; and so he leaves only a corpse as his legacy to the 
earth. But the Life made flesh in Jesus Christ is not to be 
estimated or measured by the weak and languid pulses of ours. 
It was nearer the infinite source, and was the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily. That a spirit like his should not need extri- 
cation from the bands of death, but should rapidly extrude 
them, and convert them, by a living process, into their native 
ethers, leaving no corpse to see corruption, is consonant with 
all that is told us of his birth, of his Divine Life transfiguring 
the natural form that invested it as that Life was growing deep 
and full and too resplendent for its earthly foliage. ; 

What is the change signified by the ascension of Christ? 
A higher and more perfect pneumatology will show, we doubt 
not, that death is something very different from what our 
childish imaginations have made it ; that there are no breaks 
and chasms in our continuous being ; that, therefore, the first 
condition after death is in some sort of congruity with the 
condition before death ; that the spiritual body evolved from 
the natural does not put off at once all its natural appearances 
and adaptations. Hence the pre-ascension appearances of 
the forty days, when Jesus showed his disciples his hands 
and his feet, saying (so we should render), “ A spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as I seem to you to have.” But, when the 
Divine Life from within was ultimated in its full power and 
brightness, all the remnants of the natural life disappeared, 
and Jesus was only ensphered with the celestial glories. And 
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this was the ascension of Christ! Type and representa- 
tion of our own transition, if we follow humbly through his 
upward and radiant pathway! After the ascension, his dis- 
ciples only saw him in their more heavenly frames and 
beholdings. 

There are men who talk of intuition as the surest and 
highest evidence, but who do not seem to be aware of the 
application of the truth which they invoke, — the revelation of 
God in humanity. All other intuitions pale into dimness, 
and vanish away before those which attest the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. All other revelations of God in humanity are 
as starlight which precedes the dawn. Not the visions of 
apostles alone, not the word of eye-witnesses on the great 
morning and during the forty days, but the communis sensus 
of Christendom for eighteen hundred years, is cumulative 
evidence for the reappearing of Jesus. The highest experi- 
ences and profoundest introversions of the best minds along 
this whole track of the centuries bring them face to face with 
the risen and glorified Saviour; not always by open vision, 
but by signs and tokens quite as trustworthy. When men 
have been turned from darkness to light, from the slavery of 
lust and sin to the joyous service of the living God; when 
the “ Peace, be still,” has come down upon the stormy seas of 
passion in the soul, commanding audience “still as night or 
summer's noon-tide air;” when all its higher powers have 
been waked into life, faith, sympathy, disinterested love, ten- 
derness towards God and towards everything that breathes ; 
when the peace has come at last where storms and conflicts 
are no more; when the veil of nature has been transparent, 
and the immortal world has been shining through, — it has all 
been with the profoundest consciousness of a risen Saviour 
near at hand with his assurance, “ All power is given me both 
in heaven and upon the earth.” From the death-scene of 
Stephen, the proto-martyr, to the death-scenes. of yesterday 
and to-day all over Christendom, the most saintly men and 
women have seen the earth recede, and heaven draw nigh, 
with Jesus sitting at the right hand of power, in fulfillment of 
his promise, “I will come again, and receive you unto myself, 
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that where I am, there ye may be also.” If the intuitions of 
the human heart are to be appealed to, what are its shadowy 
gropings compared with these sun-bright beholdings of the 
best and purest minds through a period of eighteen hundred 
years ? 


MORNING BREAKING. 


Lonc had my tears of penitence 
From sleepless eyes been falling ; 
Long had I heard the angel-voice 
That through my soul kept calling. 
One night I watched the shapeless clouds 
That o’er my mind were rolling, 
Till the clock’s slow and solemn tongue 
The hour of twelve was tolling. 


Then o’er the loved disciple’s page 
Was I my vigil keeping: 

I read and prayed, and read again, 
While all the world was sleeping. 

And, as I prayed, I felt a fire 
Within me gently glowing: 

Passion sank low, as drooping gales 
At hush of eve stop blowing. 


The clouds that o’er my spirit hung 
Gave sweet and gentle warning: 

They changed to white and purpling flakes, 
As at the break of morning ; 

And then looked through, the countenance 
Clothed in its sun-bright splendor, 

Of Him who o’er his saints of old 
Kept holy watch and tender. 


His robe was white as flakes of snow 
When through the air descending : 

I saw the clouds before Him melt, 
And rainbows o’er him bending. 
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And then a voice — no, not a voice ; 
A deep and calm revealing — 
Came sweetly as an even-song 
O’er tranquil waters stealing. 


And, ever since, that countenance 
Is on my pathway shining ; 
A sun from out a higher sky, 
Whose light knows no declining : 
All day it falls upon my road, 
And keeps my feet from straying ; 
And, when at night I lay me down, 
I fall asleep while praying! 
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THE relation of Jesus to his contemporaries, and theirs to 
him, has a lasting value for the development of his Church, 
and for the cultivation of its members in the spirit of the 
Master. However great the blessings of Christianity are in 
its working, we constantly meet with conditions and circum- 
stances which we ought to have considered long ago as con- 
quered by the Christian spirit. But it is difficult for man to 
change his inmost nature, and so conditions and circum- 
stances arise, which, though distinguishing themselves in form 
and name from those that Christ found on earth, assimilate 
with them, nevertheless, in character. Great powers must 
work in man, if his nature shall take a different and better 
course ; but centuries are required to bring about a noticeable 
change in mankind, and often does it happen that steps of the 
most ruinous kind are taken in a retrograde direction. At 
such times it becomes necessary for the development of 
Christianity to go back to Christ and his times in order to 
recover the right position. Let us consider in this sense the 
relation of Christ to the Samaritans, 

The inhabitants of the Province of Samaria formed no law- 
ful religious sect among the Jewish people, like the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, but rather a sect rejected and hated by the 

2 
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members of the synagogue ; similar to the heretics in Christ- 
endom, with this difference only, —that the latter entered into 
conflict with the ruling Church through their own thinking, 
and that the Samaritans became heretics through the force of 
their history. 

When Salmanassar dissolved the kingdom of Israel in the 
year 722 B. C,, he led the better portion of the people to 
Assyria, and sent emigrants into the country thus depopu- 
lated. These heathen amalgamated, in the course of time, 
with the Israelites who had remained behind, and who mostly 
belonged to the poorer classes. In this way the foundation 
was laid for a mixed people and a mixed religion, in which 
heathen elements preponderated. On account of this heathen 
contamination, the Samaritans were peremptorily denied any 
participation in the building of the temple after the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonian captivity (430 B.C.) ; and, when 
Nehemiah even exacted that those Jews who had Samaritan 
wives should separate from them and their children, many of 
them joined the Samaritans. They suppressed idolatry by 
their worship of Jehovah, and thus gave an Israelite founda- 
tion to the Samaritan religion, which soon gained supremacy ; 
but, rejected by the Jews, they built a temple for their own 
worship on Mount Gerizim, It was destroyed in the year 129 
B. C. by Hyrcanus, but the mountain remained for them a 
holy: place of assembly. Behind it lay, in a lovely, fertile 
country, their capital, the old city of Sichem. 

In point of dogma and divine worship, they differed from 
the Jews in various ways. They accepted of the Old Testa- 
ment five books of Moses, which in some points deviated 
from the Jewish; and they moreover believed in direct tradi- 
tion, and rejected the doctrines of the Jews. The Samaritans 
became the object of the deep contempt and inextinguishable 
hatred of the Jews, which found food and expression in con- 
stant disturbances and combats, In the time of Jesus, this 
hatred had reached a very high point. The Samaritan capital 
was in derision called Sichar (city of lies), and the severer 
ones of the Jews went even so far as to avoid the road which 
led from Galilee to Jerusalem, in order not to meet with any 
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Samaritan, on their way to the feast. Their very name was 
with them a by-word of contempt. (John viii. 48.) In the Par- 
able of the Good Samaritan the Scribe avoids it by a clumsy 
circumlocution (Luke x, 33): as Luther says, “The conceited 
hypocrite will not give the Samaritan a name.” On the other 
hand, the Samaritans interpreted their name, “ Keepers of the 
Law,” and called themselves Israelites; asserting that they 
truly deserved that name, whilst the Jews were nothing but 
Jews. So both parties laid claim to one and the same crown 
in deep-rooted, mutual hatred. A union of the two sects was 
an impossibility ; the Jews, as the ruling people, being too 
proud and overbearing. When the Romans attempted to 
take possession of the land and people, the Samaritans arose 
as well as the Jews, both animated by the same hope of the 
Messiah, but each party defending their common country on 
their own hand, the one waiting for the Messiah on Mount 
Zion, the other on Mount Gerizim. Vespasian sent a Roman 
legion, and eleven thousand six hundred Samaritans were 
killed on Mount Gerizim in A. D. 69. Sichem was destroyed 
as well as Jerusalem, and the Jews shared the fate of the 
Samaritans as Israelites, which both claimed to be. 

The hatred between the Jews and Samaritans was all the 
more rooted and ingeterate, as they were related by blood and 
religion, and each party claimed the “true Israel” for them- 
selves. Here the terrible truth forces itself upon our minds 
that the animosity of those near to each other is infinitely 
more bitter and irreconcilable than the natural separation of 
persons who are united neither by birth, state, nor religion ; 
so that the Holy Scriptures, in exhorting to brotherly unity, 
are justified in praising a seemingly but natural relation as a 
singularly happy one by saying, “ Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” (Psalms 
cxxxiii. 1.) After all the experiences of modern history, a union 
between strangers seems infinitely more attainable than be- 
tween those who are members of one body, and only differ 
from each other in peculiarities. But this fearful law was 
especially renewed in the “Church,” consequently in a region 
where we should no longer expect it. 
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At all times heretics have been an object of greater hatred 
to the Church than heathen, for these were outside of it: 
they have been more hated than ever Mohammedans or Jews 
have been. Both claimed, in mutual combat, the possession of 
true Christianity ; but the heretics, like the Samaritans, were 
the despised and persecuted. The horrible persecutions of 
the Jews in the middle ages are nothing in comparison with 
the persecutions of heretics against whom the “cross” was 
preached. As soon as the evangelical Church had become a 
living body, the two divisions, the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, attacked each other in greater hatred than even 
the Catholic Church had been attacked, — for that was then 
also outside. History records, with a bloody pen, the horrors 
that have been committed in the name of “true Christianity.” 
Our times also have borne witness to this “ true Christianity ” 
by admitting the question, “whether the members of the 
Reformed Church were to be considered as heretics,” and 
by answering that question in the affirmative. This happened 
at a synod in Mecklenburg on the 18th and 19th of August, 
A. D. 1858, after the “Christian” proposal had been made at 
Erfurt, A. D. 1854, to re-establish the old law against 
heretics. 

We see, therefore, how necessary it is t@ learn, from the old 
records of Biblical history, how Christ was placed in similar 
circumstances, though as one who had annihilated this wicked 
law. Certainly, as presented to us in the Gospels of Luke 
and John, Jesus manifests a striking preference for Samari- 
tans, in comparison with their persecutors, which can only 
be explained from the great contrast to severe Judaism. The 
above-mentioned Gospels have preserved those features more 
faithfully because they are already penetrated with the spirit 
of love embracing all men and all nations. It evidently affords 
them a certain satisfaction to protect the despised in opposi- 
tion to the haughty despisers. In speaking of the “ten 
lepers,” Luke says of the grateful one (xvii. 16), not without a 
certain secret pleasure, “And he was a Samaritan.” And 
what predilection for the Samaritans does not the deep story 
of Christ and the woman of Samaria show in the fourth chap- 
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ter of the Gospel of John! How clearly are the characteristics 
defined in that chapter, which distinguish Christ from the 
bigoted Jews! Without the slightest hesitation, Christ travels 
through Samaria, and enters into conversation with the wo- 
man, so that she herself is greatly astonished at it. Though 
she is from “Sichar,” as the Evangelist sarcastically calls 
Sichem ; although the Jews, as he especially emphasized, 
have no communion with the Samaritans, — Christ does not 
only speak with the woman: he even passes some days among 
her country’s people. 

And, if we now compare what the history of the Church 
and of the heretics records with the relation between the Jews 
and Samaritans, we cannot but deeply admire the sublime 
courage with which Christ rose above party hatred, and with 
which he defended the despised ; and it leaves us in no doubt, 
either, in regard to the position Christ would take in his 
Church towards those who were persecuted for their belief’s 
sake. On this occasion I cannot forbear reviving the memory 
of a man, who stands alone as a writer of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, Gottfried Arnold (born A. D. 1666, died A. D. 1714). He 
defended the heretics with a truly Christian spirit in his 
“Impartial History of the Church and Heretics” (four parts 
in two vols. fol., Frankfurt, A. D. 1699-1700), indignant as he 
was at the haughty and unchristian spirit of his times. It 
may be true that portions of this wonderful work are one- 
sided ; that the history of the heretics is represented too 
favorably, and that of the Church painted in colors too black : 
but high praise is due to the man who dared, at a time of 
severe letter-service, to shield the rejected and the persecuted ; 
to bring out, from under the covering of lies and distortion, all 
that was good and Christian in them; and to maintain his 
position boldly in opposition to the proud churchmen. And 
again we find it necessary to refer to this Christian spirit, and 
to encourage our readers to nurse and foster it. It can with 
a greater right and better conscience appeal to Christ than 
the severe and unjust priests of our times, that remind us 
but too forcibly of those who sat in Moses’ chair at the times 
of Jesus, and upon whom Christ turned his back whilst he 
defended the despised Samaritans. 
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Luke gives us two more records, which are as remarkable 
in their relative significance as each by itself. Samaritan 
jealousy of the Jews induces the inhabitants of a village to 
refuse hospitality to: Jesus (ix. 53). The disciples, in their 
indignation, exclaim, “ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire 
to come down from heaven, and consume them, even as Elias 
did?” That is the voice of the old covenant in its letter of 
the law and its unbending severity. But Jesus rebuked them, 
saying, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” That 
is the voice of the new covenant in its gentleness and hu- 
manity. Jesus does not desire in his kingdom the fiery zeal 
of the Prophet Elias: hence the sharp rebuke to his disciples. 
This word of Jesus has given the Scribes much to think of. 
They find it unbecoming that Jesus should blame Elias, and 
interpret his words in the most critical manner : some copy- 
ists have made even shorter work of it by omitting the words 
altogether as “ not genuine,” because they spake too severely 
against the persecutions of heretics. And so they do, indeed : 
before these words no unjust judgments can stand. And so 
the Evangelist wishes them to be understood ; relating, as he 
does, immediately after, the parable of the “Good Samaritan” 
(chap. x.). That Christ should hold up to the Scribe a 
Samaritan as an example of true charity in opposition to the 
priest and levite, by whom the latter was so utterly despised, 
must have been as hard to him, as if, in our times, a free- 
thinker or a so-called unbeliever should be upheld as an 
example of true faith and charity. But let us look into the 
literature of religious tracts, tales, and novels of the pious 
writers of the present time: they dare not mention a Samar- 
itan as a representive of Christian virtue; and a good 
Samaritan we shall certainly not meet with in this branch of 
literature. 

The old Jewish sacerdotal pride and hatred of the Samar- 
itans of Christendom are still unbroken in spite of Christ. 
Regeneration seems to have commenced only there, where 
the spirit of Christianity, in its power and truth, conquers 
the creeds of the Church. And that this spirit of jor- 
bearance, charity, and acknowledgment of the good, wherever 
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it may be found, be fostered and spread, every sincere con- 
templation of the relation of Jesus to the Samaritans will 
help. We shall not evade the question, “Do you not know 
what manner of spirit you are of?” 


From the “ Norddeutsche Protestantenblatt.” 





HYMN. 


Dear Saviour, in my hour of pride, 
When all the world is gay around, ~ 

And friends and flatterers empty praise 
Uplifts me with its charming sound, — 





Oh! send thy word with force divine, 
To kill the serpent in my heart: 

O thou long suffering, teach once more 
How low am I, how high thou art. 


Thou, whose transcendent spirit holds 
Creation open to its view, 

And, ages ere the worlds were made, 
The Father’s inmost counsels knew, — 


Oh! tame and bind beneath thy hand 

The vain conceit that bids me soar ; 
Show me how poor is all my skill, 

How weak my voice, how mean my lore ! 


But, oh, since thine immortal love 
Some boon on every child bestows, 

And none that meekly asks a share 
Ungifted from thy presence goes, — 


Grant those sweet friends thy bounty gives 
Thy life inspiring mine may see ; 

That they whom love to me hath bound 
Be ever one in God with thee. 
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ON 
MIRACLES AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 


ANTI-SUPERNATURAL MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


Nor is it the Bible only, which is wronged by the anti- 
supernaturalism of the reader; but other ancient writings 
also suffer from the same cause. And from the same cause 
also, there is sometimes a great misapprehension of certain 
eras of history. There are some words, frequently quoted 
from a work by Cicero, which simply are a sentiment, which 
he puts into the mouth of a man in an imaginary conversa- 
tion. But it is quoted as though it were his own deliberate 
opinion ; and it touches heathenism only on one point, which 
by its nature ever was accounted variable ; and yet it is often 
adduced to show that Cicero was estranged from heathenism, 
with his whole mind, and that also every educated person was 
ready to abandon heathenism before the birth of Christ. But 
a Roman might say all that Cicero said on the nature of the 
gods, and yet continue to be especially heathenish, and might 
have a soul liable any day, to flash up and fill out all the 
ola creed with credence. And actually, on the death of his 
daughter, Cicero built a temple, which he dedicated to her 
ghost. 

It is quite true, that the worship of Jupiter Capitolinus 
declined very largely during the first century of the present 
era. Was it, however, because Rome had become less ear- 
nestly idolatrous? No; not in the least. It was because 
Rome had become more idolatrous, than when it was founded ; 
and because the idolatries of all nations had been brought 
and assembled there. And this is certain by legislation on 
the subject ; for age after age, the Senate issued injunctions 
and complaints as to the manner in which the old gods of the 
country were being neglected for the more fashionable deities 
and services of foreign origin. 

It is not true, that Christianity had its way in the world 
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largely facilitated, by the decline of heathenism. It is an 
anti-Christian position, which is never challenged, but yet it 
is not tenable. Heathenism did not die of public indifference, 
nor of indifference at all. It never was more thoroughly be- 
lieved, than it was by its last professors. And as to favors 
granted him by his gods, there never was a man more thor- 
oughly persuaded about anything, than the Emperor Julian 
was about that. But that he could have been so persuaded, 
is what it is almost impossible for a scholar to think, because 
of that general anti-supernaturalism, which everybody suffers 
from, like an influenza. Even a writer like the German Tho- 
luck can instance Pausanias, as being skeptical about his 
religion. But now that writer was of a certain school in 
Pagan theology ; but he was not therefore the less thoroughly 
hearty in his Paganism, if that may be called so, which got 
the name, somewhat later than his time. To suppose that he 
doubted about Hellenism, for any reason contained in his 
book, is much about the same thing as though, by way of an 
incongruous comparison yet apt enough for the point, one 
should doubt the Christianity of Isaac Walton, because of his 
friendship with Bishop Ken. 

Pausanias, who writes of the various occasions on which he 
‘was warned by visions or dreams sent from the gods, and of 
his sacred obedience accordingly ; who tried too some of the 
marvels connected with Paganism, and who testifies about 
them as being real ; and who, besides, had a most affectionate 
and tender interest in all the antiquities of Paganism in 
Greece, — Pausanias, a doubter, and in the second century of 
the Christian era, an example of failing faith in his religion! 
It might as well be said that the Maccabees were doubtful 
about Moses, or that Alban Butler, in the “Lives of the 
Saints,” was not quite sure about the Church. And there 
have been persons, who have so written about Plato, as 
though it might seem to be evident that} to their apprehension, 
there was no demonology of any kind, involved in his writings. 
How has it happened that of what Plato wrote there are 
things which some of his most fervent disciples would seem 
never to have noticed? This case may be .passed over to 
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Pausanias. And how has it been that Pausanias could ever 
have been accounted an instance of declining faith in Hellen- 
ism? For the whole tone of his book is that of a fervent, 
unquestioning believer. And there are perhaps ten narra- 
tives of what, he believed, were his own experiences of it, 
preternaturally. How, then, is it that he should ever have 
been accounted a doubter, or even a man with misgivings as 
to his Pagan religion? It could only have been from preju- 
dice, and from thinking him, perhaps, a man too wise to mean 
exactly what he wrote. Or rather, the writer who first pub- 
lished that impression about him, must have been a man 
whose eye, by anti-supernatural habit in reading, slurred 
over what really Pausanias had to say about himself. 
Paganism growing effete as a power, and thereby. yielding 
the more readily to the preaching of Christianity! It is what 
never happened. That anti-Christian position has been acqui- 
esced in, by some Christian divines, from a mistaken notion, 
as to the law of progress, by which it has been fancied, that 
as one religion was dying out, it was of the mercy of God, that 
there should be, under Providence, another and better religion 
to succeed it. The notion of those divines was true; but 
it was not the whole truth on their plane of thought. Heath- 
enism as a social power, yielding easily to the soft coming of 
Christianity, — is that, or anything like it, corroborated by the 
history of the Colosseum? No: and there is not a brick, 
nor a stone, nor scarcely a grain of ‘dust, but like blood crying 
from the ground, protests in every intelligent ear, against 
Gibbon, the historian, for what he has said. And how is it 
about the other monuments of ancient Rome, as connected 
with that idolatry, which was the soul of it? They nearly all 
of them witness, in one way or another, to the strength of 
that heathenism which yielded to the “foolishness of preach- 
ing.” The circus of Maxentius was dedicated, and the tem- 
ple of Romulus, the son of Maxentius, was built only in the 
very last year of heathenism, the very year before Constantine 
entered Rome as a Christian emperor. And the grandest 
monument surviving of ancient Rome, the Pantheon, was but 
a fresh building at the birth of Christ ; having been finished 
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and inscribed less than thirty years before. Of nearly all the 
temples which remain in Rome, the very dates attest the 
strength of idolatry there, ages after Paul had looked on, as a 
prisoner, —the temple of Remus, that of Ceres and Proser- 
pine, that of Vesta, that of Antoninus Pius, that of Venus 
and Rome, built by Hadrian, and that of Minerva Medica, of 
the age of Diocletian. And all round the Forum, by the 
dates at which they were built, all the temples attest that 
heathenism was never stronger socially, than whilst Chris- 
tianity was preaching against it, —the temple of Concord and 
that of Vespasian, —the temple of Saturn, between the Forum 
and the Capitol, and the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
with its startling inscription, alongside of the Via Sacra. 
And if more testimony were needed, it might be reasoned out 
from the arch of Constantine erected in the fourth century of 
our era, and from that arch of Titus, in the first century, 
which bears inwrought into it, what is almost a cry from the 
dead, in the marble form of Simon the son of Gorias, as he 
was dragged triumphantly into Rome, after the capture of 
Jerusalem, along with the spoils of the temple, sculptured 
also on the arch in colored marbles, — the silver trumpets, and 
the table for the shew-bread, and also the seven-branched 
candlestick. The history of Christianity in struggle with 
Paganism has not been written yet; nor can it be written, 
but under another philosophy of religion, than what has pre- 
vailed since the archives of the past have begun to be gener- 
ally accessible. And the persons through whom, by one trial 
after another, it shall ultimately have been accomplished, will 
have testified to a very different struggle from what Gibbon 
ever thought that he was writing about, and will have attested 
to the words of St. Paul, as having been predictive, “ For we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

How wonderful is that text in Isaiah, new once, but now 
again almost as fresh for meaning as it ever was. “The 
vision of all is become unto you as the words of a book that 
is sealed, which men deliver to one that is learned, saying, 
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Read this, I pray thee: and he saith, I cannot; for it is 
sealed: and the book is delivered to him that is not learned, 
saying, Read this, I pray thee: and he saith, I am not 
learned.” A general blindness this, and perhaps without 
the fault specially of any individuals! And what came 
from Isaiah in prophecy, as to his time and people, is 
what in modern times, people have been undergoing, and 
especially in Protestant countries. Has this been for any 
special fault of theirs ; or is it to be counted for a disgrace ? 
By no means. It has even become a proverb: “I would 
rather be wrong with Plato than right with any one else.” 
And the writer hereof would rather be wrong with some anti- 
supernaturalist, than be right with some good people whom 
. he has known at Rome. On a choice between poets and 
merchants, of the same honesty, it would be, beyond all com- 
parison, better that this world should be managed by men of 
business than by men of “vision and faculty divine.” And if 
there is to be advance in the world, as the world is, it can 
only be by steps, for every one of which really there is some 
drawback. But the recognition of that drawback is a large 
part of philosophy, at any time. And in it indeed is involved 
that philosophy of human nature, never distinctly recognized 
but under Christ, by which it is plain, that human creatures 
are meant to be mutually helpful, and “members of one 
another.” Ina good spirit, the man who contradicts me is 
one side of my mind. And surely and reasonably, there must 
always be a private account to be balanced, if only it could 
be done, by any happy mediation, between the man of intro- 
spection and old books, and the man of outlook by the tele- 
scope and the chemical retort. For neither of them, by his 
speciality, is likely, as it would seem, to be right on all points 
absolutely. And even, perhaps, the best application of a 
spiritual philosophy to human wants, may be expected: from 
men who have known to the uttermost, by experience, what 
Rationalism can do. 

Here, especially, does the writer hereof remember a very 
dear life-long friend, a native of New York, though a British 
subject, and who has never been long absent from his thought, 
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while these papers have been in preparation. At one time it 
was a sore trouble to him, that he was unable wholly to be- 
lieve in the miracles of the Scriptures ; and all the while his 
doubts about them were more believing than the certainties 
of some other persons. But he lived to publish, a little before 
his sudden death, a work on “ Unconscious Prophecies, and 
their Fulfillment.” The miraculousness of human nature, as 
connected with a world of spirits, and the prophetic suscepti- 
bility of human nature, — these things he had become per- 
suaded of, by wide observation and wise induction. And by 
the force simply of wide notice and patient thought, he had 
attained to a better sense of prophecy than he could ever 
have got from any theological treatise of the last hundred 
years. The public was somewhat indebted to him, without 
ever having known of him. Somewhat of a sufferer, but 
cheerful, hopeful, and almost joyous as to his tone of life, and 
with an easy, infinite confidence in God, which was a veritable 
gift of faith, he was a blessing, simply to know of. He was 
always among advanced thinkers on all subjects. And that 
Arthur Lupton believed in prophecy, may be accounted a 
sign of the times, on account of the scientific manner in 
which his conviction about it had been wrought out. For his 
friends, it is still as though he were within and above their 
horizon, because of the trail of light which survives in the 
sky, and which he left behind, when he vanished like a shoot- 
ing-star. And, as Jeremy Taylor might have said, there is 
one who could wish, at the end of the great harvest, that his 
soul may be found in the same bundle of life, with the soul of 
his friend. 


Tue Last Ecstatic. 


And now let the line of remark be resumed, as to blindness 
to things immediately under the eye, but of which, every now 
and then, somebody unexpectedly becomes conscious. Less 
than a month ago, there appeared in the “ Times” newspaper, 
of London, what has already been republished in this country, 
an account of an ecstatic in Belgium :— 
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“A New Ecstatic.— The ‘Impartial de Soignies’ devotes five 
columns to a description of a new ecstatic named Louise Lateau. 
It appears from the statement of the Belgian journal that, for some 
months past, this young girl presents every Friday the phenomena, 
which are called the stigmata of the Passion. She has on her 
hands, feet, and over the heart sanguineous blisters, which exude 
abundantly. The ordinary functions of life are suspended. The 
eyes open, and, turned obliquely towards heaven, appear to be atten- 
tively fixed on some object. The pupils are dilated, the face is 
pale, the mouth partially opened, and the features express a senti- 
ment of admiration mingled with a sweet sorrow. At times the 
object she seems to contemplate produces a painful starting. When 
not in ecstasy, she is in catalepsy. At three o’clock she starts up 
all at once, and suddenly flings herself on the flags, without the 
least attempt to protect her face with her hands ; yet she receives 
no injury. She remains for an hour in this horizontal position, her 
arms and feet crossed. About half-past four o’clock she raises her- 
self quickly, without any assistance, her arms still in the form of a 
cross, as if some invisible power had placed her in this vertical 
position. She then falls on her knees, next sits down, and in about 
ten minutes the body is subjected to a kind of torsion, and the 
Ecstatic of Bois d’Haine —for so she is called — throws herself 
supine on the ground. Then it is that she is waked up ; but, to 
accomplish this, the persons about her must belong to the Order of 


the Passion.” 


And now what is to be thought of this account? It is an 
easy thing for blind leaders of the blind to jeer at it, and to 
get honor of such a kind as their followers have to give. But 
all that cannot avail long in an era like the present, in which 
news and opinions are exchanged so fast. 

Some twenty-five years ago, tales went through the news- 
papers in England, as to a young Tyrolese girl, who was an 
ecstatic. At these tales many Protestants thanked God, that 
they were not superstitious Catholics. But at that time, also, 
the Puseyite movement was gathering strength. A letter was 
published in a secular newspaper, by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who had visited the saintly sufferer, or the suffering saint. 
The letter might have been published in a Catholic news- 
paper, and never have reached a Protestant. For what is 
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published in a religious newspaper is read by subscribers 
only ; and if anything extraordinary of any kind happens to 
appear in such a paper, it is scarcely regarded as credible, 
even though written, printed, published, and vouched for, by 
some of the best men in the world, unless they should happen 
also to go to the same church as the reader. The letter, 
however, of the Earl of Shrewsbury, descriptive of the Ecstat- 
ica of Caldaro, was published in the chief liberal, secular 
newspaper of the time,in London. By that letter, there were 
a few persons who were made to pause with wonder, like the 
writer hereof. But there were still more people, through 
Puseyite preparation, who read the account, excited, aghast, 
and wondering what they should do to be saved. And it was 
not without assistance from that letter, that many Puseyites 
became Catholics. For, the old way of settling such a point, 
as was involved in that letter, was no longer quite sufficient, 
although it was very nearly so. But there were Puseyites, 
who could not feel that a letter like the earl’s was answered 
by two or three good jokes from Oxford Fellows, or by a run- 
ning fire of laughter, all over the country, from comfortable 
rectors, strong in their legal position, as members of the 
Establishment. 

And now, how did that letter of the earl’s act? Let us 
see how it was pointed. This, however, can be done now, 
only from the book into which the letter grew, by additional 
accounts of other ecstatics. Let it be remembered, that the 
letter was dated from circumstances much the same, and in 
kind exactly the same, as the phenomena attendant on the 
Belgian ecstatic, which have just been described. “ Are not 
we safer in believing with Maria Mérl and the two Domen- 
icas, and the great body of the Christian Church, both ancient 
and modern, than in pinning our faith — if such were possible 
—upon the dissenting tenets of one solitary fanciful individual, 
' tenets all of them easily proved to be erroneous?” But be- 
coming still warmer and still more personal with his argu- 
ment, the earl says, “ Putting all other evidences out of the 
question, can Dr. Pusey give me any one sign and wonder in 
defense of his doctrines, equal to the assurance I have received 
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in favor of mine, from these simple, humble but gifted 
souls?” 

But now, instead of succumbing helplessly to any meaning, 
which anybody may please to put upon a prodigy, it would 
seem to be right to ask, what actually the meaning of the 
prodigy may be. Maria Morl may have instanced effects re- 
sulting from intense devotion of a certain kind, without 
necessarily having been thereby marked out, as a favorite of 
Heaven, or even as an example to be patterned. And unless 
for persons predisposed to think so, really the state of these 
Italian ecstatics, entranced at times, but bed-ridden, and at 
times cataleptic, clairvoyant often, but especially weak, and 
made still more singular as to their condition, by those 
strange marks on the body, —all this would not necessarily 
and obviously seem to mean the special favor of Heaven for 
a special mode of worship. No doubt, there was something 
very extraordinary in their cases, But that the meaning of 
that extraordinary manifestation bore against Dr. Pusey, it is 
not necessary to suppose, notwithstanding that some of his 
followers did think so, to the great discomfort of the Church 
of England. 

In view of his book, to doubt either the earl or the witnesses 
whom he cites, as to what was seen, is what the present writer 
would not think of, fora moment. Also he would think it to 
be a great good, if certain other people, within a certain 
sphere, could feel as he does. For truly it is not for every- 
body, in every sphere, to get good from everything. And for 
all person, outside of what they are ready for, it is better that 
they should flatly deny than weakly affect to believe. Though 
yet there are some few better people, who though finite by 
nature, do yet know and feel themselves to be children of the 
Infinite, and who therefore do not feel bound to deny and 
denounce everything, which they may not be ready to under- 
stand, at any moment. 

Dr. Pusey must have felt himself sorely pushed by the earl 
at that time, while he was struggling hard to be thought a 
Catholic, when he found himself contrasted for the worse with 
Domenica Barbagli, the ecstatic of Monte San Savino, “this 
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pre-sanctified spirit, this chosen soul, undoubtedly favored by 
seraphic communings with her God.” But what he felt has 
never appeared, nor yet the way, by which he avoided the 
conclusion, on to which the earl would have forced him. But 
on his followers the appeal had great effect. And, at least, 
the remembrance of it will be revived by the report of the 
ecstatic in Belgium, so near to England. 

Towards the end of his book, the earl, a very candid writer,, 
says that his attention had been drawn to mesmerism, as ac- 
counting for many of the phenomena which he had witnessed 
in the ecstatics. He acknowledges the pertinency of the 
suggestion ; but he demurs to it, as an explanation, for several 
reasons, of which the first is the best, although it is worthless. 
And that reason, which the earl alleges, is simply that mes- 
merism is not known in the Tyrol. But he might as well 
have said that electricity and thunder-storms are unknown in 
the Tyrol, because the names of Benjamin Franklin and 
Joseph Priestley had never been heard there, and because 
perhaps an electrifying machine has never been introduced 
into Caldaro or Capriana. And really all which the earl wit- 
nessed in those ecstatics, about whom he wrote, except as to 
the stigmata, are things fairly within the circle of mesmerism. 
Though very curious, and what astound millions of intelligent 
persons, yet they are some such effects as could be induced 
and manifested by processes which are called mesmeric. For 
mesmerism, as it is called, is, by thousands of years, older 
than Mesmer, good man. The vital forces of which he availed 
himself are, of course, as old as Adam: nor was he the first 
person, by hundreds, perhaps, to systematize as to observation 
and use in connection with them. And when mesmerism 
was suggested as accounting for the clairvoyance, catalepsy 
and trance of the ecstatics, it was not probably meant that 
there were persons who mesmerized them knowingly, on 
purpose, and by art; but that accidentally, so to say, and 
naturally too, through intense suffering and almost continual 
fasting, they were in an abnormal condition, through which 
they were readily susceptible of catalepsy, clairvoyance and 
trance, and through which, too, they were liable to be mes- 
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merized by chance. And even in illustration of the stigmata, 
the records of mesmerism might be found to furnish some cu- 
rious though distant analogies. And the marks on the body, 
even though they be like those of a crucifix, would not seem of 
necessity and exclusively to argue the especial favor of God 
Most High. Perhaps even they might more properly be 
regarded as manifesting human nature, and the manner in 
which the body can be acted upon from the state of the soul ; 
the soul of the ecstatic being full of longings and expectations, 
and full of sympathy with the sufferings emblemed by a cruci- 
fix, and also in affinity, perhaps, at the same time, preternat- 
urally with attendant spirits of the same household of faith as 
her own. 

The utmost, logically, which would seem to follow from the 
earl’s premises, would perhaps be, that among sensitive, 
ascetic, and exhausted persons, there may be a rare case, now 
and then, which may show that a strange marvelous likeness to 
a crucifix may be induced by a profoundly reverential contem- 
plation thereof. For the mere marvelousness of the thing is 
not of itself necessarily encouraging. It may have been 
supernatural and yet not divine.’ And miracles have some- 
times touched where they certainly did not mean to sanction. 

Perhaps it ought to be noticed here that ecstatics have been 
long known, and that the word “ecstasy” was not probably of 
Christian origin. The experience described by the word was 
common among the Neo-Platonists, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Thus, by his biographer, Plotinus is said “in 
ecstasy to have seen the supreme god,” and also in ecstasy to 
have been elevated from the ground. The manifestation of 
the stigmata, was that by which Francis of Assisi, became 
famous in the thirteenth century. Since the days of St. 
Francis, there have been about sixty similar cases recorded, 
of which perhaps ten have been within the last thirty years. 
When the stigmata appeared on the person of Maria Morl, 
they had been anticipated by her confessor for five months. 
And one of the ecstatics whom the earl saw, he expected 
would have been favored with the marks, but she was not. 

But it is curious, that as to the clairvoyant and cataleptic 
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states, and as to the levitation of the body, in the cases of 
these ecstatics, there was nothing detailed by the earl as 
heavenly sanction, but something like it, long ago, had been 
alleged as condemnatory fact, on trials for witchcraft. 

Of transference of marks, there have been some curious 
cases by electricity. Once the exact likeness of a tree was 
printed on an object near, by a flash of lightning. 

These words of the earl are noticeable: “ Yes! it is under 
the very shadow of the large crucifix, which is suspended over 
her head, that the spirit of ecstasy is infused into her.” And 
now for an incident that stops the earl’s argument short, and 
which would seem to argue the favor of Heaven for Protes- 
tants more distinctly than those sixty ecstatics argue it for 
Catholics. In the “ Adversaria” of Isaac Casaubon, there is 
an account of a storm at Wells, in England. The information 
was given to Casaubon, by the Bishop of Ely, who received 
it from the Bishop of Wells, and other personal witnesses. 
On a Sunday morning in the year 1596, while the people 
were in the cathedral, there was such a tremendous burst of 
thunder, that in their terror the whole congregation knelt 
together. Though a thunderbolt fell, there was no one hurt. 
“ Buta wonderful thing was afterwards discovered by many 
persons. For images of the cross were found marked on the 
bodies of those, who had been at the time in the cathedral. 
And the Bishop of Wells told the Bishop of Ely that his wife 
(and she was a most honorable woman) came to him and told 
him, as a great miracle, that there were marks of the cross on 
her body. But when the bishop laughed at this, his wife 
uncovered her person, and proved that what she had said was 
true. And then he noticed that the same very plain mark of 
the cross was impressed on himself, and as I think on his arm. 
While with others it was on the shoulder, the breast, the back, 
and other parts of the body. And that most illustrious man, 
the Lord of Ely, narrated this to me, in such a manner, as 
forbade any doubt about the truth of the history.” 

In this brief account there is involved probably a grand chap- 
ter on psychology, if only one knew how to evolve it. But the 
philosophy of the matter is akin to the marks of crucifixion 
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on the ecstatics, much more closely than would, at first 
thought, seem at all likely. Also, there have been persons, 
as the writer hereof can testify, as it happens, on his personal 
knowledge, although they are perhaps more rare than ecstat- 
ics, with whom have appeared spontaneously on the skin, and 
as though very slightly embossed, letters, figures, and flowers. 
One of these instances, was a rose of the breadth of two 
inches, which appeared in answer to a sudden suggestion, and 
which was as accurately marked as in a fine etching. The 
explanation, not of course of the shapes, but of the marks, 
was that they had been made, by the blood having been 
forced into capillary veins, so as to press them against the 
cuticle, and sg to redden and slightly raise it. These marks, 
which had been watched while coming out, vanished without 
leaving a trace in less than ten minutes. As to how this 
happened, even though it were, as it might well seem to be, 
through an inflation of capillary veins, passes conjecture : for 
a certain belief}that it was by the agency of an intervening 
spirit, if adopted, is not explanation, but only some semblance 
of information, and is indeed marvel added to mystery. 

It is a matter of not unreasonable conjecture, whether Dr. 
Newman would have entered the Catholic Church, in his state 
of mind, if he had known of the experience of the Bishop of 
Wells ; for not improbably it would have seemed to counter- 
balance the argument from the ecstatics, by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

But however that may be, with the preceding comments, 
the latest account ot an ecstatic, may be read by some per- 
sons, with more patience than it might otherwise have been, 
and by some others with less bewilderment. For the excite- 
ment made by that famous letter of the earl’s, was not so 
much because of what it was in itself, as it was through the 
temper of the people addressed. They were acted upon by 
that letter, as though by an apparition; whereas they would 
not have been affected by it so strongly, if they had not been 
men of their time, even while trying hard to belong to the 
middle ages, and if they had not been, so to say, anti-super- 
naturalists in reading and observation, like almost everybody 
else. 
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The account of the Belgian ecstatic has been seen by 
multitudes of Protestants, but it will have been noticed by 
very few persons, because generally the eyes of Protestants 
are proof against reporting such things to their brains. Mar- 
velous occurrences are as common now, perhaps, as ever they 
were in the middle ages ; and they are published in the news- 
papers, to a far greater extent than most readers would easily 
believe. But even what are read and accepted as facts, are 
seldom or never retained in the mind, but fade from the 
memory like dreams, as having no hold and no proper place. 
For indeed by education, and in accordance with the intel- 
lectual temper of the age, and as an effect of modern litera- 
ture, there is an effort, unconscious, but not therefore the less 
real, in almost every mind, to throw off every preternatural 
recollection, as being useless, foreign, uncongenial, and in- 
wardly indigestible. And thus always many good intelligent 
persons are at the mercy of the first prodigy, which may 
actually strike them. And if they should show themselves 
insane with it, it is because really they were already insane, 
as having been unreasonably skeptical ; as having hardened 
themselves habitually against the facts of the universe ; and 
as having despised the hints, which are allowed to transpire, 
from time to time, as to a world of spirit, invisible indeed, but 
interfused among things seen and temporal, and pervading 
them, though commonly it may be, without touching. 

And now if any one would ask the writer, as to what then 
he thinks of the stigmata on the persons of the ecstatics, he 
would say that they may be preternatural, without therefore 
being divine; and though they may be the effects of a certain 
kind of intense devotion, that they may still not be distin- 
guishing favors. The case of Louise Lateau of Belgium, 
could it be understood as the angels see it, would, no doubt, 
be of infinite use for clearly understanding spiritual laws, 
which every person is living under, though blindly. Nor 
does this remark presuppose, that her state must therefore be 
akin to the angelic; because it is even from the study of 
disease that much has been learned as to the laws of health. 
And it is reverently suggested that Louise Lateau is an 















































ecstatic with the stigmata, not probably because she is more 
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favored of heaven than every other girl in Belgium, nor 
primarily because even of her being a Catholic, but because 
of some peculiarity in her constitution, by which anciently 
perhaps she might have been a prophetess, if the Lord had 
needed her; and by which, too, if she had been a fervent 
Friend or an earnest Methodist, she would have been recep- 
tive of gifts and graces corresponding perhaps to her faith, 
and to such hopes and expectations as might have been 
strong in her, by her religious connections. 

By peculiarity of constitution, however is not meant any- 
thing in kind different from human nature, but only something 
remarkable in degree — a sensibility in receptiveness common 
to everybody, though only very feeble perhaps in most 
persons ; and which being great in itself and from birth, may 
now and then operate wonderfully, from accidental causes 
such as fasting, or through illness, from some negative and 
restraining powers in the system having been enfeebled. 

A case, like this of Louise Lateau, ought to be of infinite 
interest in theology. That there may be no knowing what 
to make of it, is no reason for ignoring it, but is a reason 
rather for keeping it in mind, against the coming of light on 
it from heaven: and which, no doubt, will arrive as soon as 
men are willing to receive it: and it will come probably by 
channels already existent and waiting, psychological, medical, 
and scientific. 1 

Of course all facts are not of equal use to everybody, any 
more than hay is good for chickens as well as horses, although 
oats may be. And there are large classes of creatures for 
whom diamonds must ever be valueless, such as bumble-bees, 
pigs, and the dirt-eating men of South Africa. 

And it is not everybody for whom the case of Louise 
Lateau can be expected to be interesting: and neither is it 
likely to be so for all theologians, though it really ought to 
be. And there may be some, who will wish that it had never 
happened, or had never been published. And what will that 
wish of theirs be, but infidelity to the truth; and what will 
the state of mind of such persons be, but blasphemy against 
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the manner, in which under God, the world manifests its 
hidden powers ? 

As to the story of Louise Lateau and other such things, 
there are words of Plato, which are worthy of notice by all 
persons, and especially by some good Christians, although 
they are older than Christianity, by some four hundred years. 
They are contained in his Second Epistle, “ For almost as it 
seems to me, than such as these, there are no histories, which 
are more ridiculous to the herd of men, and none either, 
which to better minds, are more wonderful, or more capable 
of inspiring them with a sense of God.” 

And now since this last paragraph was written, there has 
been published a volume entitled “ Planchette ; or the Despair 
of Science.” About this work there can nothing more be 
said, just here, than that it would seem to be a book informed 
by the latest thought of the time ; for it contains more than 
one quotation from a recent number of this Magazine. And 
if indeed science should despair of the planchette to-day, it 
ought rot to do so long, any more than the left hand should 
despair of its ability, while there is a good right hand to help 
it. And through science, when it is informed by psychology, 
the strangeness of the planchette, may develop like the Greek 
mystery about amber. Amber, with the Greeks, was “ elec- 
tron ;” and with rubbing it, was got what was called elec- 
tricity. It was an unaccountable, useless manifestation. 
But since the time of Aristotle, and through science, it has 
developed into speech, like lightning, between man and man, 
and across distances perhaps twenty or thirty times greater 
than any flash of lightning ever illumined. 

In the volume referred to, there is quoted a letter written 
at Rochester, nineteen years ago, and which was published in 
many newspapers at the time. That letter was by the pres- 
ent writer, It told fairly what was witnessed at a spiritual 
sitting, and which as it happened, was nothing satisfactory 
whatever. And if the writer aid not conclude correctly as to 
the motives of the mediums, it may be some excuse for him, 
that at that time, the Rochester knockings were to him an 
unheard-of novelty : and that the mediums themselves at that 
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time, knew nothing of the laws and limitations of the phe- 

nomena, which were manifested through them. 







MATTER AND SPIRIT. 









Generally at present the minds of men are very impatient 
of anything supernatural. It is a result partly of the materi- 
alistic philosophy, which lately dominated in all things, and 
partly also of the hard practical tone of the times, by which 
everything is judged according as it will work somehow or 
other, and promptly in a factory or a creed. 

Now and then perhaps on a Sunday, or in the evening 
twilight, a man thinks gently on some strange occurrence, 
bordering perhaps on the supernatural, which he has heard 
of, and which perhaps may have been a family tradition. And 
thus he has his mind filled with thoughts and feelings from his 
inner spirit. The air about him feels as though almost it 
were aglow with latent light. In his ears there is an expec- 
tant sense, as though of something just ready to speak. And 
almost it is as though he felt himself, through all his senses, 
porous and open to a surrounding world of spirit. But with a 
rap on the door, or a sudden start, the man is himself again, 
as he thinks. Though indeed it is only his inferior self, which 
he thus suddenly becomes. And he is a man of the world 
again, because some divine affinities of his nature have sud- 
denly shrunk into unconsciousness. And so, in a moment, 
things have become incredible for him, with which however 
his soul had been delighting herself, as connected with the 
communion of saints, the significance of miracles, and the 
nearness of the spiritual world. 

There is an inner spirit in us, or rather there is an interior 
state of the spirit, which sometimes we know of; and when 
silently and softly we seem to breathe the air of another 
world than this ; and when there comes over us a peace, not 
as the world gives ; and when our thoughts come in upon our 
minds steadily and grandly, and as though from afar off; and 
when the heart feels, as it were, the magnitude of some crisis 
closing round it ; and when indeed we are a wonder to our- 
selves. And under the fresh effect of such an experience, 
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the miracles of history seem to be but in fair keeping with 
human nature, and even with our individual selves, because 
of “the signs and wonders,” which our own souls are capable 
of giving out. But more quickly than the sensitive plant, at 
the touch of flesh and blood, does this inner self shrink and 
contract, and immortal as it is, yet seem to fade and dis- 
appear. 

The Book of Revelations is not for reading in any and every 
mood. And it is not at all possible, that a Materialist can 
understand St. John, as he writes, “I was in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great voice, as of a 
trumpet.” Andaman must be a Spiritualist by philosophy, 
and at least as intelligently so as George Fox, the Quaker, 
before he can know what was to be listened to and how, when 
he reads, “ He that hath an ear let him hear what the Sprrit 
saith unto the churches.” 

And it is because the Book of Revelations, manifestly, is 
not for every state of mind, that we may infer or at least 
suspect that the Scriptures, generally, may not always be read 
aright by human eyes, simply as being very sharp. The 
Bible cannot possibly be a revelation of the Spirit, to the 
angry minds of textual controversialists. And therein lies 
indeed the true objection to the use of creeds. For supposing 
that Christianity, as a whole, were capable of being put into 
words, an attempt at a creed might be reasonably and fairly 
made, on every fresh kaleidoscopic combination of texts or 
doctrines, which a congregation or an individual might believe. 
But for really Christian effect, it would seem as though every 
individual spirit ought for itself to find and feel the Spirit in 
the Scriptures, notwithstanding any intellectual aids, by which 
reverentially it might be thought desirable, that a person 
should be prepared for that solemn communion of the finite 
with the infinite. ; 

By the temper of the times, it is the last thing to be wished 
for, or hoped for, and so, of course, it would be the very last 
thing to be minded — anything fresh of a spiritual origin. It 
is a disease of this age, though now rapidly abating, that was 
just breaking out, when the word for it was invented by 
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Ralph Cudworth, which was “ pneumatophobia,” —a shrinking 
from spirit, as cause, or explanation, or hope, and thereby and 
therefore, of course, from belief even, as very strongly felt. 

There have been ages not barbarous, nor yet besotted, 
when a variation from the order of nature, or what seemed to 
be such, was what kingdoms would have consulted about, 
through eminent men. But to-day, by thousands of the most 
intelligent persons, variations from the laws of nature might 
be heard of and even credited, and yet awaken no interest. 
And now why should this be, or even be possible? Simply, 
it is because it is not in the people to be interested. And 
that is, because they have not such a belief in the spiritual 
world, as that they can possibly believe in there being, by any 
possibility, a possibility of a sign of it, near them. The 
spiritual world about them, and they themselves now in it, 
and connected with it, and as certainly so, as they ever will 
be, after they have lost or slipped their bodies, and according 
to philosophy and revelation both! It is a thing to them 
inconceivable, provoking, and ridiculous, and what they can 
neither think nor feel. But really, whether it pleases them or 
not, it is so that they are made; and also the thing which they 
do not like to think, has been the glory of the greatest 
thinkers, since the world began, and has been the inspiring 
and informing thought, by which, as by a thermometer, the 
spiritual height of any age, is to be measured — not its height 
indeed, as to the externality and fashion of life, nor as to 
science which is conversant with the externality of the uni- 
verse, but as to faith and poetry, and those virtues and graces, 
which in greater or less numbers, are their inseparable con- 
comitants. 

Often a good Christian will say, “I hope, and for worlds I 
would not but think, that after J am dead, somehow I shall be 
resuscitated and live in God forever,” And then it is a 
terrible shock to him, should he be reminded that now already 
in God “ we live and move and have our being.” And then 
such a man will look about him in despair, and wish that he 
were not bound quite to believe it, For he is thinking to 
himself the while, “ What! liying in Gog now, and I what I 
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am?” And the worst of it is what the man himself does not 
know, that so probably it would have to be with him, to all 
eternity, so long as he himself is what he is,—so long as 
somehow or other, the primitive instincts of his spirit are 
stifled: because an actual spirit, as he is even now, though 
embodied for a while, the man has no feeling of the spiritual 
universe surrounding him, no sense of it as power nor any 
immediate expectations from it, by the way either of fear or 
hope. 

We are spiritual creatures now, though embodied, and 
really living in a spiritual world, however much it may be 
clouded to our perceptions, or it would never have been writ- 
ten for Christians, “Draw nigh to God and he will draw nigh 
to you.” And that which is written, is written, although we 
are what we are, and notwithstanding however divinely we 
may walk, that we are not to expect ever to be met by the 
glories, which were witnessed by “the seven angels before 
the throne of God.” But still, just as really as there were 
unearthly splendors for those heavenly eyes to see, when they 
looked, so there are experiences of unworldly origin, which 
with expectation, our spirits are in the way to find, and which 
serve as assurances of faith, and answers to prayer. Speaking 
like an immortal, but with a sense of our infantile state for 
fleshliness, says St. John, “Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him as he is.” Already in us prisoners of nature, 
there are powers, susceptibilities, and rightful expectations, 
which reach beyond the region of nature for their objects, 
“Our Father which art in heaven” — may begin a prayer, 
which may be heard beyond the sun, and quite apart from the 
laws of acoustics and gravitation ; and perhaps also it may be 
offered as incense before the throne by angels in whose view, 
amid wide-spread splendors, all earths and suns are but like 
thin vaposcs. 

The child unborn has its senses for the world upon which it 
is to emerge ; eyes for the light, by which it is to see; ears 
for those waves of sound through the atmosphere, by which 
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it is to hear, and infantile instincts, serving for life and 
prophetic of it, and which it delights a mother’s heart to 
recognize. And indeed a child in the womb has not only 
an eye for seeing about the world into which it is to be born, 
but an eye also, which will fit a telescope upwards and a 
microscope downwards for exploration ; and has also congen- 
ital faculties, through which it will grow into the ways of the 
world, and fill a place in society. And just so, in this womb 
of nature, wherein, “the creature waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God,” human beings have all the spiritural 
faculties, which are to fit them for the spiritual world, eyes of 
the spirit, a spiritual understanding, ears with which to hear 
what the Spirit saith,and—O strange, unearthly, but sure 
experience —a susceptibility by which “The Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us, with groaning which cannot be uttered.” 

All that is here attempted to be said, about persons in the 
flesh, being open to effects from the world of spirit, is strong 
conviction, is inmost knowledge to the man, who has ever felt 
the Spirit praying inside of his spirit, and informing his 
prayers, with an earnestness, and faith, and wisdom, which 
were a wonder to himself, and an awful mystery, when at the 
end he said “ Amen.” And the inference from this, is what 
St. Paul shall declare. And the words are from his grand 
argument on the struggle of the creature in its earthly en- 
vironment, and against it, and they are that we mortals are 
“waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 

“There is a natural body, and there is” — the apostle does 
not say that there is to be, or shall be, but that there is—~ 
“and there is a spiritual body.” And the Greek word for 
renewed life after death, recognizes that statement of St 
Paul’s in a manner, which the Latin-English word “ resurrec- 
tion” does not, commonly. By dissolution in the earth, “bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some. other grain,” shows 
what a body had been latent in it, though invisible, yet alive 
and wonderful, “ first the blade, then the ear, and after that the 
full corn in the ear.” And there is not a man living but has 
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in him latent a spiritual body, endowed already with all those 
faculties, by which hereafter he may be free of the heavens, 
and feel himself at home in the house of many mansions, and 
as St. Paul would say, no stranger or foreigner, but a fellow- 
citizen with the saints, and of the household of God. And 
for the saint on earth, in a sense, it is in him already, all that 
he is to be, in the great hereafter. 

And thus for a human being with a twofold constitution, 
by which, mentally, he is adapted to this earth, and spiritually 
also to a new earth, under new heavens, it might seem that 
not impossibly or incredibly, a person might now and then, 
and through some one or other of the thousand sensibilities 
by which he is an immortal soul, have experiences outside of 
the sphere of the natural man. And unless barred from such 
a supposition by a divine revelation, it might seem reasonable 
to anticipate that sometimes with the weakening of “ the body 
of this death,” the latent faculties of the immortal spirit might 
even begin to manifest themselves. And indeed than the 
preternatural experiences of the dying, there are no phenom- 
ena perhaps in mental history, which are more common. 
Said Schiller, for his last words in dying, “So many things 
are becoming to me so much plainer than they were.” And, 
no doubt, the light in which he had wished to live was bright- 
ening on his soul. But more express even than this is the 
multitudinous testimony, which might easily be gathered, as 
to the death-bed experiences of persons within the last few 
years ; and by which it would seem as though the departing 
spirit, were sometimes met, before parting from the body, by 
some sign of the new world near it, by unearthly music per- 
haps, or by some spirit who was once an old friend, or by 
some vision of glory unutterable. 

But also, in the same manner, and for analogous reasons, 
strange preternatural experiences, originating with spiritual 
causes, may reasonably be credited, for persons of peculiar 
conditions, whether congenital as to the body, or accidentally 
incurred by disease, or occasioned perhaps by an unusual 
sensitiveness, as to some of the forces which are necesary to 
vitality, electric, magnetic, odic, and others perhaps more 
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occult than they. Thus somnambulism supposes the natural 
eye to be asleep, while the eye of the spirit sees through it. 
In clairvoyance, there is sight independently of matter, as to 
the substance of the eye, and whether bandaged or not, and 
as to walls or long distances ; and yet as an effect of looking 
through a material eye-ball, the spirit sees material objects. 
But indeed wonders would seem to be likely enough, as the 
experiences of spirits in the flesh, and of mortals on their way 
to immortality. And how then might it be proper that such 
things should be judged of? Just as such things ought to be, 
by such creatures as men and especially by the enlightened 
disciples of Christ — by rules of probability and analogy and 
good sense, and by the grand ruling test as to what “the 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirits.” And indeed 
St. Paul could imagine the possibility of an angel from 
heaven, preaching what Christian common sense might boldly 
and at once count accursed. 

Always in an emergency of thought, it is weli that a man 
should bethink himself, as to where he is, and what he is. 
For all things are not uniformly of the same significance 
everywhere. That may seem to be erroneous, which is abso- 
lutely correct. And scientifically between navigators and the 
polar star, there are causes of variation, as to guidance, which 
have to be allowed for, if that guidance is to prove exact. 
The polar star is polar truly for only the wisest people. And 
it is not to everybody, idle and studious alike, and not to the 
prejudiced at all, that even the Scriptures can yield their true 
meaning. What a man does not want to see, he will be very 
likely not to recognize. And this may happen about a fact, 
perhaps of no great importance in itself, but which yet, be- 
cause of his state of mind, might for him individually be 
newness of thought, or a clew to some baffling and bewilder- 
ing mystery. 

That method of picking and choosing evidences — that 
fashion of thinking only alongside of well-trodden roads — 
that determination which idolizes agreeable facts, and winks 
hard against what are irreconcilable, which has been so 
common in theology, and for the sake of it—of all 
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that, what possible outcome can there be but folly, and 
which earlier or later must become plain? “ Unclean 
spirits” are not a very pleasant subject of thought to any one, 
and to theologians in some enlightened regions, almost they 
are inconceivable and incredible. And yet because of the 
New Testament, it might seem as though a person could not 
quite well understand what Christ was in the world, without 
some philosophy or understanding as to those “unclean 
spirits” whom he commanded, and against whom he gave his 
apostles power. And in the Old Testament, “ familiar spirits ” 
and their kindred are as essential to the action, as Moses and 
Elijah. And for lack of this perception, there are many in- 
genious and elaborate works on the Old Testament, which 
could only be equaled by some such work as a history of the 
battle of Waterloo, wherein the French should be regarded, 
for some philosophical reasons, as having been only figures 
of speech. And yet the historical reality of a “familiar spirit” 
made certain by modern analogies, would probably be but an 
unwelcome fact in many theological schools. But yet facts 
—facts are the words in which the universe reads to man its 
unending lesson. They may be odious by themselves, some- 
times, while yet through their connections, they may be very 
valuable. But because of human weakness, it is often the 
alternative about a new fact, that either it is an idol, or else 
anathema. And truly also a fact is often treated in this man- 
ner, when really, except as being novel for a few people, it is 
nothing more than a pebble, a mere make-weight in the uni- 
verse, which pebble, however just in its place and office, is of 
universal concern, 

But with anything extraordinary to think of, or phenomenal, 
a man should remember himself. And then instead of find- 
ing himself on a judgment-seat, or rightfully glowing with 
the consciousness of a seraph, he will feel himself to be but a 
mortal creature, walking and working about a little spot in a 
little planet, attendant upon a sun, which sun itself is reason- 
ably suspected of being only a planet. But “he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted.” And when a man, in that 
manner has felt his nothingness, he is ready then to appre- 
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ciate the compliment which science pays him, by her assur- 
ance, that the weight of his body, his mere fleshly clothing, 
is what the universe could not spare, without planets and 
suns and fixed stars running together, and there being an end 
of all things. 

And in this way, even were there no other way, might a 
man reasonably suspect, that perhaps also, there are condi- 
tions concerning him as a spirit, of which he may not necces- 
sarily be aware. But then it is said, that between mortal and 
immortal, and between matter and spirit, that the difference 
is such, that there can be no reasoning from any circum- 
stances of to-day with a man as to his connections with the 
spiritual and eternal. 

And by some, who hold that this earth is isolated from the 
spiritual universe surrounding it, on the subject of miracles, 
often axioms are used as authorities, which really have long 
been anile and effete. That spirit can never impinge upon 
matter is assumed as an axiom by Thomas Aquinas ; and it 
is pleaded to-day like a text from the gospel. But even sup- 
posing that it were true, it would not therefore follow that 
means might not be found or contrived, by which devils or 
angels might make themselves sensibly felt, and might act 
upon matter. It is true that spirit is spirit, and matter is 
matter. But then what is spirit, and what is matter? Of the 
difference between the two, there are notions of medizval 
origin, which are obstinately pleaded to-day, for ends which 
Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen would never have sanc- 
tioned. Also, what did Thomas Aquinas know of electricity, 
galvanism, or magnetism? What did he know of the odic 
force? He knew no more of them than he did of optics, or 
chemical affinities, or the law of gravitation. Definitions as 
to spirit and matter, originating ages before Bacon, adduced 
to-day on the subject of miracles, are gross anachronisms. 

Matter! what is that as a basis, whence to argue psycho- 
logically, while even by science it is speculated, that all the 
matter of this earth, may perhaps be compressible into a nut- 
shell? Really, science is the young sister of spiritualism, and 
- is of no kin whatever with materialism, to the positive knowl- 
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edge of those who know them all three. The old medizval 
understanding as to spirit and matter, is obsolete ; for through 
science, matter itself seems semi-spiritualized. And, so to say, 
rightly understood, matter and spirit, in the common use of 
the words, are not opposites, except in some such way, as 
that by which the roots of a tree, in the ground, are opposite 
to the blossoms high up in the air. 

Spirit cannot impinze upon matter, because spirit is spirit ; 
and spirit is impalpable, and therefore it, cannot aect what 
is solid and hard! But when confronted, these are but old- 
world positions, which properly were obsolete, long ago. For 
perhaps the fluids called electric, galvanic, and magnetic, are 
material, or perhaps they are spiritual, or perhaps they trav- 
erse fields intermediate between matter and spirit. But on 
any one of these suppositions, there are one or two old philo- 
sophical axioms as to spirit and matter, which are falsified at 
once, just as owls show themselves to be out of time and 
place, when they attempt to fly in the broad sunshine. 

The body of a man is not such matter, as might sometimes 
seem to be supposed by some philosophers, but is really “dust 
of the earth,” porous throughout every particle, to electricity 
and magnetism, which at least are semblances of spiritual 
forces. And if Thomas Aquinas had lived in these last days, 
instead of writing what he did on some points, and getting 
quoted by people of another dialect in philosophy than his, 
as having meant what he certainly did not intend: he would 
probably have held that matter was such a mere nothing, 
such a mere meeting-place of immaterial forces, as scarcely 
itself to need notice. 

Instead of something like untanned leather, a man has a 
skin, by which he is open to influences and effects from the 
ends of the world, from the sun, and from the circumambient 
atmosphere. And all the more he learns from science, the 
more wonderfully does he feel this. And spiritually, when he 
is willing to attend, he finds himself connected, in an equally 
wondrous manner. And many a man, who thinks himself to 
be an Anti-Supernaturalist, with an honest confession of him- 
self, as to some of his private experiences, which, for fear of 
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being nonsensical, he is hardly willing to acknowledge even 
to himself, and also with fair respect for testimony from 
friends whom he personaiiy respects — many a man, in this 
way, would find that a field of wonder widened round him, 
away in the far east of which, he would feel that very proba- 
bly, there may indeed have been gates of revelation, and the 
place of rising of the sun of righteousness. 

In Boston, an Englishman was staying, who “many lands 
and many men had seen,” and also many years, since the 
time of his leaving school. He certainly in his life had never 
dreamed of the school, and for many years had scarcely even 
had a thought of it. But one night, he had a dream of it. 
Accompanied by his aunt, he walked up the road which led 
to the school, wondering, all the while, at the perfectness with 
which he remembered every little object. He passed in 
through the gate, into the yard, when he noticed heaps of 
rubbish under the walls: on which, he turned to his aunt and 
said, “ This stuff ought to be cleared away. It never ought 
to be allowed here.” Then with the old familiar feeling, he 
went up the steps, and opened the door of the school, and 
was surprised at seeing, not boys at their desks, but six or 
eight workmen, busy on the demolition of the building. And 
at this point, he awoke. But in the morning, while he was at 
the breakfast-table, he received a foreign letter, which proved 
to be from a Trustee of the old Grammar-School, soliciting a 
subscription from him towards the rebuilding of the edifice. 
It was an undertaking in which his aunt was much inter- 
ested ; and she had herself given the address for the letter. 

The following narrative is vouched for, by the best possible 
evidence. When the emigration for California had begun, a 
youth belonging to the town of Lynn, embarked for San 
Francisco. After some months had elapsed, his mother 
dreamed that she saw him, that he looked wofully wasted, and 
that he stretched out his arms to her, and cried, “Oh mother, 
mother, take me. I am dying of thirst.” Early the next day, 
she went to a very intelligent gentleman, with her heart full 
of agony: and at her request, he put the history and date of 
her experience into writing. After many months, eleven 
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perhaps, a letter reached her from the captain of the ship, in 
which her son had sailed. The vessel had suffered much in 
storms off Cape Horn. Because of the long passage, the 
supply of water had not lasted. And for want of water, sev- 
eral persons on board of the vessel had died before reaching 
port ; and among them was her son. And the time of his 
death as given by the captain, corresponded with that night 
of the mother’s dream. 

These two incidents have never been published before: 
and it is because they are new, that they are given: for it 
would be very easy to cite hundreds, and perhaps thousands 
of recorded dreams, which are at least as impressive as the 
preceding, and some of which are even more striking. 

Some six or seven years ago a vesel arrived in Boston with 
a great number of ship-wrecked people on board. The ship 
in which they had been sailing, had foundered at sea, and left 
them on the water clinging, most of them, to floating objects. 
A vessel, bound to Boston, arrived in their midst and picked 
them up. But how did that ship get amongst them? The 
captain of it said that he was on deck at night, and a bird 
flew in his face, and at the same time, he was filled with a 
strong, strange feeling for putting the ship about, and sailing 
back on the course, by which he had been coming. A second 
time, and a third time, a bird flew in his face. And the feel- 
ing with him for putting the ship about, became irresistible. 
And after sailing for three hours in the dark, he found himself 
to be a saviour at a great shipwreck. 

In such incidents as the preceding, history abounds, 
whether ancient or modern, classical or profane. And why is 
it that they are read contemptuously, or heard with impatient 
pity? Simply it is because of what is ignorant!y fancied 
about the laws of nature, as being exclusive of marvels of 
unknown origin. And just also as though the laws of 
nature, to common notion, would not have been against 
the possibility of submarine whispering, if it had ever been 
thought of, before electricity had yielded itself to human 
management. And just as though, a thousand and ten thou- 
sand similar facts do not imply something in common, some 
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common cause, and it may be probably some common law. 
And what if that should seem to be a spiritual law! Is that 
a supposition so inevitable as that even Christians cannot 
think it? Such Christians, certainly as many people say 
they are, can not think it: and worse than that, they would 
rather not believe it, as they say ; and what is worse still than 
that, they avow that they would rather not believe what might 
seem to diminish the peculiarity of the miracles of the Scrip- 
tures. “Oye of little faith!” As though God would be 
less God, for any man’s knowing something of him of his 
own knowledge? As though the Bible would be less credible 
for being confirmed in any way, even the least! As though 
it had not been a Scriptural promise, as to some spirit-stirring 
times, both in the Old Testament and in the New. “ Your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams!” And as though it were not one grand purpose of 
the Bible to develop the mysteriousness of human nature, 
and to make men feel with many other strange things, that 
whether there be hosts below them or not, or hosts above, that 
by Jesus Christ, they have been made “kings and priests 
unto God and his Father!” 

There is a containing sky about us in which the aurora 
flames. There is an air about us, in which it thunders and 
lightens, And surrounding us there is an atm sphere, through 
which we are affected for life and for death, in ways which, 
year by year, are enumerated by science, more and more 
wonderfully. 

A spiritual atmosphere about us, or an atmosphere slightly 
spiritual, or something which we mortals should call such — 
why should it be accounted strange or incredible? Surely 
not because the knowledge of it was uot given by Moses, or 
though the New Testament. And if such a belief be fairly 
deducible by observed facts, what is it but a thing for which 
to thank God, as enabling believers in the Scriptures to 
conform the better to the rules of what is called modern 
science, even on its own plane? Revelation! People who 
believe in it ought to be afraid of nothing, as against it. 
And no man, with a soul to believe, does believe in it with 
earthly misgivings of any kind. 
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It has been supposed, what is even the besetting difficulty 
of many earnest persons, that there never can have been a 
call upon mortals, from the immortal, for want of a way, a 
channel. Does therefore the significance of that call diminish 
because there might seem to be a greater possibility for it ? 
Says some one, “ Eh, eh! I never believed it. But now I see 
a quarter, a law, a spiritual connection, whence that old call 
may have come.” But that would not seem to be all that is 
to be said, unless a man should think more of the importance 
of his own sense, than of what the universe may have to say 
to him. And because such a man finds his own earthiness 
to be more spiritual than he thought, is surely no reason for 
his beginning afresh to doubt about his spiritual connections. 





TURKEY. 


Irs Civit GOVERNMENT AND RELIGIOUS CONSTITUTION. 
BY HENRY W. BELLOWS, D. D. 


THE imminent character of events connected with the 
Eastern question, and which the temporary settlement of the 
Greek and Ottomon squabble by the late Convention at Paris 
does not materially quiet, renders it important to know some- 
thing definite about Turkey, — its political and its religious 
life. And, as a contribution to that study, we offer the follow- 
ing paper, mainly translated from Joanne and Isambert’s 
instruction, “Itinéraire de |’Orient.” It will exhibit the fact 
that Mohammedism is in direct contact with Christianity in 
the heart of Turkey itself, and give some clearer ideas of the 
conflicts that must be secretly or openly going on between 
such incompatible forces and principles. 

The government of Turkey is an absolute govefnment, 
tempered by manners and customs which practically modify 
and limit the powers of the sultan. “Depositary of the law, 
the sultan has his will executed by the grand vizier, who of 
course qualifies it with state considerations ; and it is farther 
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modified by the grand mufti, whose interpretation of the law 
decides its obligation. Chief of the judicial and religious 
body of the U/emas, the grand mufti sanctions and renders 
obligatory every ordinance emanating from the supreme 
authority. The ministers of state, muchir, have duties anal- 
ogous to the ministers in a European state. With two coun- 
selors of the first rank, and the grand mufti, and under the 
presidency of the vizier, they compose the privy counsel of 
the empire. The divan is equivalent to the English court of 
chancery. 

The sultan had formerly his private treasury, which sur- 
passed in amount the income from imposts. He receives now 
a fixed amount for his civil list, amounting to about three and 
a half millions of dollars, which cuts him off from much of 
the old luxury and splendor which so long distinguished the 
Grand Turk. 

Turkey in Europe is divided into fifteen provinces, each 
governed by a viceroy ; forty-two districts, administered by a 
lieutenant-governor ; and three hundred and seventy-six com- 
munes, regulated by a mouhdar, or mayor. Each province has 
a council, in which the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews are re- 
presented by their bishops or rabbis. The tributary provinces 
of Turkey in Europe have each a'special organization. Servia, 
which in 1801 fell under the Turkish yoke, in 1815 secured 
its distinct political existence, administered by an hereditary 
prince, but under the sovereignty of Turkey, to which it pays 
an annual tribute of about one hundred thousand dollars. It 
has its own det and council of state. Montenegro is nearly 
alike situated. The Roumanian provinces, Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, are governed by a hospodar, elected for life, tributary to 
the sultan. The legislative power lies in two assemblies, one 
sitting at Bukarest, the other at Jassy ; and a central com- 
mittee, sitting at Fokshani, and composed of nine Wallachian 
and nihe Moldavian members, elected by the two assemblies. 
The two provinces are united much as our own states are. 
Each votes its own tdxes; but they have one flag and one 
supreme court, one custom-house system and post and cur- 
rency. 
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The sultan is the head of both the temporal and spiritual 
powers. Originally, there was no sacerdotal hierarchy in the 
Mussulman system ; but the Ulemas, who had in principle 
only the supremacy which study and learning gave them, be- 
came under indolent caliphs a formidable body, and constituted 
themselves finally a very powerful religious corporation. The 
union of the civil and religious legislation is called cherzat, 
and is composed of four elements, —1, The Koran; 2, The 
Sunna; 3, The nopular will; 4, The Kyass. The corps of 
the Ulemas is the depositary of this legislation, and, to dis- 
charge its double functions, is divided into imaums, or priests, 
and cadis, or judges. 

I. The Koran, collected and published in the Arabic lan- 
guage in A. D. 635, two years after Mahomet’s death, is a 
mixture of Jewish and Christian doctrines, with Oriental 
traditions. Dogma holds a very small place in it; but, con- 
densed into fifty-eight articles, in the abridgment of “Omar 
Nessefi,” it is employed as a catechism. It may be gener- 
alized into the two following propositions: “God is one and 
eternal. He is without equal, and has no Son.” And “there 
is no God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” The 
Mussulman repels every symbol of an external kind, and 
almost as completely all mysteries or sacraments. His lawis 
given by inspiration, but it must justify itself to reason, and 
has no resemblance to religions in which dogma is imposed 
by authority of faith alone. It is, in short, deism of a not 
impure kind. In theory, the Koran contains the germs of 
all liberal institutions in politics, and of all social obligation, 
—equality, mutual aid, respect for helplessness, submission 
to law, — and these have passed to no inconsiderable extent 
from the religion into the customs and manners of the people. 
It is not in its principles that Mohammedism finds obstacles 
to progress ; but in three facts, results of Oriental usages and 
ideas, which have saddled themselves upon the Moslem faith, 
and are now inseparable from it, z. ¢., polygamy, intolerance, 
and fatalism. 

II. The Sunna (tradition) contains the counsels, the laws, 
and the oral traditions of the prophet, and a minute history 
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of his life and habits which are recommended to Moslem 
imitation. 

III. The “Idgma of Ummet” contains the decisions upon 
certain points of law or religion of the first four caliphs. 

IV. The “Kyass” is a vast collection of court decisions 
and fetvas, or judgments of the Ulemas. 

The zmaums, the official instructors in religion and matters 
connected with worship, are educated in colleges (called med- 
resses). Their sacerdotal character is not acquired by any 
ordination. There are five classes of them,—1, The schetks 
(teachers), whose sole‘duty is to preach; 2, The khatibs, 
charged with making the official prayer on Fridays, the Mos- 
lem’s Sabbath ; 3, The zazaums, specially so called, who have 
charge of the mosques, and attend marriage and funeral cere- 
monies ; 4, The muezzins, whose duty it is five times a day 
to call to prayer; 5, The katms, who are essentially sacris- 
tans of the mosques. The three last do not belong to the 
body of the Ulemas. To this body of regular priests is to 
be added the different sorts of dervishes, who are to the 
Mussulman religion what the monks are to the Roman Cath- 
olic. The most known of these since the disappearance of 
the dektachis, destroyed in 1826 with the Janissaries, are the 
howling dervishes, and the whirling dervishes, who are gath- 
ered in ¢ekes, or convents. These dervishes are full of the old 
Turkish spirit, and, by their influence with the people, form 
the most serious obstacles to every reform desired by the 
government. 

Besides the Moslem faith (the state religion), four important 
religious bodies exist in Turkey, v7z. : 

I. The Greek Church, which separated from the Roman 
Church in A, D. 857. Its schism consisted in denying that 
the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son (as well as the Father), 
and in rejecting the authority of the Pope. This church 
is divf€ed into three fractions,—1, The Orthodox Greek 
Church; 2, The Monophosite or Eutychean Church; 3, 
The Nestorian Church. The Greek Church is divided into four 
patriarchates, — Constantinople, with one hundred and eight 
dioceses ; Alexandria, with four; Antioch; and Jerusalem. 
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They are essentially independent of each other. The church 
is governed by a synod of eighteen members. This synod 
designates the patriarchs who are invested by the Porte. The 
bishops and metropolitans are directly nominated by the 
synod, and on entering their places must pay the patriarch 
from £1,000 down to £200, according to the diocese. The 
revenues of the place, the sale of the sacraments, the tax on 
families, easily provide him the means. The fafas, or fathers 
who compose the town clergy, may be married before enter- 
ing into orders, but not afterwards. If then celibate, they 
must remain so. They receive a casual and insufficient sup- 
port, and are compelled to add some manual occupation to 
their clerical functions. They all buy their places of the 
metropolitan. Monks, without number, exist by the side of 
secular clergy. They lead careless and sensual lives, and are 
distinguished for their unconscious ignorance, and the don- 
hommie of their hospitality. 

II. The Armenian Church differs from the Roman in these 
particulars: It denies the primacy of the Roman See, the 
legitimacy of the Council of Chalcedon, the double nature of 
Jesus Christ, purgatory, indulgences, and the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father. Finally, it has retained 
certain heathen customs, such as the sacrifice of animals. 
Its patriarch, elective like the Greek, resides in Armenia ; but 
his powers are provincially delegated to the Primate of Con- 
stantinople. The number of bishops now under the Primate 
of Constantinople is thirty-six, but differs at different times. 
They are elected by universal suffrage. The inferior clergy 
is composed of two orders, priests and teachers; the latter 
often serious and well-informed, the former seldom so. 
There are many monks, who give themselves to austerity and 
the reading of liturgical books, — the only ones allowed them. 
The Armenian Church avoids the simony which disgraces the 
Greek Church. . 

III. The United or Catholic Armenians. These own the 
authority of the Pope, and are only distinguished from Roman- 
ists by a few local or traditional peculiarities, which do not 
touch doctrine. In the provinces, the civil and religious 
7 
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administrations are credited to the bishop. At Constanti- 
nople, the first is exercised by the patriarch, aided by a council 
of twelve secular members ; and the second by the primate- 
archbishop, who is supported by the Propaganda at Rome. 
Besides these, the Armenian Catholic Church possesses bish- 
ops and secularsand monastic clergy. The propaganda 
furnishes it with secular clergy, and the seminaries at Con- 
stantinople with the others. They live from casual support, 
generally in celibacy, though not a compulsory one. The 
monks have a good repute for morals and learning. _ 

IV. The Latin Church, comprehending all the proper 
Roman Catholic subjects of the sultan. They have a special 
representative known as the vekz/, who superintends their 
interests at the Porte. To this order belong resident Ital- 
ians, the united Greeks and Melchites, the Chaldeans, the 
Syrians united, and the Maronites. They have no churches, 
schools, or hospitals ; but profit by all the establishments of 
the Lazarite Fathers, which are numerous. 

V. To these must be added some two or three thousand 
Protestants. 

VI. The Iceos, who are chiefly Spanish, who fled in the 
fifteenth century from Catholic persecution. They are divided 
into two factions, Talmudists and Karaites; governed by 
rabbis and a grand rabbi, with a council of six members, three 
rabbis and three laics. 





LIFE with the uncounted multitudes and generations is still iso- 
lated and solitary, unless it is also connected with God. We are 
actually living a/one until we know that the Father is with us. Liv- 
ing together as we do in communities and households, and feeling 
the blessing as we do of tender and intimate relations, still to live 
like that is sometimes desolate: to many a loving heart this crowded 
earth is a great solitude. 

The proof of Christ’s coming, of the Father’s sending his Son, 
of the Divine Word being made flesh, and of Christ taking up the 
burden of humanity, is horn out of this solitariness and insufficiency 
of our own hearts, DEXTER CLapPP. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF THE DEITY. 


A SERMON. BY HENRY WARE, JR., D.D. 
“He is the Living God, and an Everlasting King.” —fer. x: Io. 


In treating the doctrine respecting God, the mind is deep- 
ly impressed with the sense of its importance in its bearing 
on human duty and happiness. It is the doctrine of a Crea- 
tor, the Governor and Father of man. The discussion relates 
not merely to the laws of the universe, and the principles by 
which its affairs are directed, but to the character and dispo- 
sitions of the Being who presides over those laws, and by 
whose will those affairs are determined. It teaches, not only 
that there is a wise and holy order, to which it is for every 
man’s interest to conform, but that that order is ordained and 
upheld by an active, overruling Intelligence ; and that hence 
virtue is not merely conformity to a rule, but allegiance to 
a rightful Lawgiver ; and happiness not the result merely of 
obedience to a command, but of affectionate subjection to a 
Parent. 

The importance of this consideration to a true and happy 
virtue cannot be over-estimated. The difference between 
conformity to a statute and obedience to a father is a differ- 
ence not to be measured in words, but to be realized in the 
experience of the soul. It is slightly represented in the dif- 
ference between the condition of a little child that lives in the 
presence of a judicious and devoted mother, an object of per- 
petual affection, and of another that is placed under the charge 
of a public institution, which knows nothing but a set of rules. 
Each is alike provided for and governed ; but the one enjoys 
the satisfactions of a trusting and loving heart, while the other, 
deprived of the natural objects of affection, knows nothing but 
a life of order and restraint. Take away the Father of the 
universe, and, though every ordinance remain unchanged, 
mankind becomes but a company of children in an orphan 
asylum ; clothed, fed, governed, but objects of pity rather 
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than congratulation, because deprived of those resting-places 
for the affections, without which the soul is not happy. 

Our representations of the being and perfections of God 
are therefore incomplete, until we have taken into considera- 
tion the additional view now suggested. The idea of person- 
ality must be added to that of natural and moral perfection, 
in order to the full definition of the Deity. Without this, he 
is but a set of principles or a code of laws. Yet by some 
philosophers at various times, it has been speculatively de- 
nied, and by too many in common life it is practically lost 
sight of. It may be well, then, in connection with our pre- 
ceding discussion, to consider a little particularly the doctrine 
of the divine personality ; to state what it is ; to showthe 
grounds on which it is established ; and to survey the evils 
which must result from a denial of it. 

I begin with stating what is meant by the personality of 
the Deity. 

A person is an intelligent, conscious agent ; one who thinks, 
perceives, understands, wills, and acts. What we assert is, 
that God is such. It is not implied that any distinct form or 
shape is necessary to personality. In the case of man, the 
bodily form is not the person. That form remains after 
death ; but we no longer call it a person, because conscious- 
ness and the power of will and of action are gone. The per- 
sonality resided in them. So also in the case of the Deity ; 
consciousness, and the power of will and of action, constitute 
him a person. Shape, form, or place, makes no part of the 
idea. 

The evidence of this fact is found in the works of design 
with which the universe is filled. They imply forethought, 
plan, wisdom, a designing mind ; in other words, an Intelligent 
Being, who devised and executed them. If we suppose that 
there is no conscious, intelligent person, we may say that 
there is no plan, no purpose, no design ; there is nothing but 
a set of abstract and unconscious principles. And strange as 
it may seem, to Christian ears, which have been accustomed 
to far other expressions of the Divinity, there have been those 
who maintain this idea; who hold, that the principles which 
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govern the universe constitute the Deity ; that power, wisdom, 
veracity, justice, benevolence, are God ; that gravitation, light, 
electricity, are God. Speculative men have been sometimes 
fond of this assertion, and in various forms have set up this 
opposition to the universal sentiment ; sometimes with the 
design of removing the associations of reverence and worship, 
which make men religious ; sometimes under the supposition 
that they thereby elevate the mind to a conception of the 
truth more worthy of its exalted subject. But it will be evi- 
dent, upon a little inquiry, that, in either case, the speculation 
is inconsistent with just and wholesome doctrine. 

1. For, in the first place, one of the most observable and 
least questionable principles, drawn from our observation of 
man and nature, is, that the person, the conscious being, is 
the chief thing, for the sake of which all else is, and subser- 
vient to which all principles operate. The person, the con- 
scious, intelligent, active, enjoying, suffering being, is fore- 
most in importance and honor ; principles and laws operate 
for its support, guidance, and well-being, and therefore are 
secondary. Some of these principles and laws have their 
origin in the relations which exist amongst intelligent, moral 
agents ; most of them come into action in consequence of the 
previous existence of those relations. If there were no such 
agents, there either would be no such principles, or they 
would have no operation. Thus, for example, veracity, jus- 
tice, love, are sentiments or obligations which spring up from 
the relations subsisting between different beings, and can 
exist only where there are persons. We may say, indeed, that 
they exist abstractly, in the nature of things ; but if there 
be no beings to recognize them, no agents to conform to or 
violate them, they would be as if they were not. They are 
qualities of being, and, like all qualities, have no actual exis- 
tence independent of the substances in which they inhere. 
They have relation to acts, — voluntary acts of truth, justice, 
goodness ; and acts belong to persons. If there existed no 
persons in the universe, but only things, there could be nei- 
ther the act nor the sentiment of justice, goodness, truth ; 
these are qualities of persons, not of things ; of actions, not 
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of substances. Suppose the Deity to exist alone in the uni- 
verse which he has made. Then, from the conscious enjoy- 
ment of his own perfections, and the exercise of his power in 
the physical creations, he must dwell in bliss ; but, as he has 
no relations to other conscious existences, he cannot exercise 
justice, or truth, or love ; they lie in the infinite bosom as if 
they were not ; they have only a contingent existence. But 
the instant he should create various tribes, they spring into 
actual existence, they no longer may be, they are; they rise 
out of the new relations which are created, and are the ex- 
pression of sentiments and duties which had not before been 
possible. 

Or make another supposition. Upon the newly-created 
earth one man is placed alone. He knows no other conscious 
existence but himself. What are truth, justice, charity to 
him? They are nothing to him. He cannot have ideas of 
them. They are sentiments that belong to certain relations 
between beings, which relations he does not stand in, and 
knows nothing of. To him, therefore, they do not exist. 
Now, send him companions, and the relations begin, which 
give those sentiments birth and make their expression pos- 
sible. He is in society ; and those principles, which make 
the strength and order of society, immediately come into ac- 
tion. The necessities of conscious being call them forth. 

Thus what is chiefest in the universe is conscious, active 
mind ; abstract principles are but the laws of its various rela- 
tions. 

This may be illustrated, if necessary, from the analogies of 
the physical universe. Which is chief, the law of gravitation 
or the universe which it sustains? The one is but means, 
the other is end; and the end is always greater than the 
means. If you say, “No; gravitation is the superior, be- 
cause it is the universal power of God ;” then I reply, “ You 
thereby assent to the superiority of the person over the prin- 
ciple ; for, as.his power, it is his servant ; he controls and di- 
rects it.” But if you take the other ground, and speak of 
gravitation as a power independent of any being, then you 
cannot deny that it exists and is active for the sake of the 
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systems and their inhabitants ; operating for their sake, it is 
their servant and inferior ; without them, it would be inert 
and non-existent. Thus the analogy of the physical universe 
corroborates the position. If there were no material masses, 
there could be no gravitation ; if there were no persons, there 
could be no truth, or justice, or love. 

There is another way of considering this point. What is 
it that, in the whole history and progress of man, has proved 
most interesting to man? What has been the favorite study, 
the chief subject of contemplation and care? Has it not 
been men, persons? Have not their character, fortunes, 
words, deeds, been the chief themes of thought, of conversa- 
tion, of letters, of arts? Is it not the interest which the soul 
takes in persons that is the foundation of society, of its activ- 
ity, its invention, its advancement in civilization, its institu- 
tions, its laws? And what is the happiness of human life? 
From the moment that the conscious infant opens its eyes to 
the mother’s smile, and comes to the perception of her care 
and love, through all the years of filial and fraternal satisfac- 
tion, the confidence of friendship, the delights of love, the 
endearments of home, and the honors and toils of manhood, 
until the death-bed of weary age is brightened by the kind- 
ness of faithful affection, — what, through the whole, is the 
happness of life, but this connection with kindred beings ? 
Where has the heart rested, through all, but on the bosom of 
those whose personal interest were one with its own? We 
cannot cast this slightest glance upon life, without perceiving 
the place which belongs to personality ; for take it away, and 
the whole of that beautiful scene vanishes ; sympathy, friend- 
ship, love, all social enjoyment, all social life are annihilated. 

Thus the doctrine which denies personality to God is in 
opposition to the general economy of nature, which, as we 
have seen, sets peculiar honor on persons. In all the other 
relations of its being, the soul is concerned with nothing so 
much. Why should it be less so in its highest relation ? 

2. It also, in the next place, amounts to a virtual denial of 
God. Indeed, this is the only sense in which it seems possi- 
ble to make that denial. No one thinks of denying the exis- 
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tence of principles and laws. Gravitation, order, cause and 
effect, truth, benevolence, — no one denies that these exist ; 
and, if these constitute the Deity, he has not been, and can- 
not be denied. The only denial possible is by this exclusion 
of a personal existence. There can be no atheism but this ; 
and this is atheism. If the material universe rests on the 
laws of attraction, affinity, heat, motion, still all of them to- 
gether are no Deity ; if the moral universe is founded on the 
principles of righteousness, truth, love, neither are these the 
Deity. There must be some Being to put in action these 
principles, to exercise these attributes. To call the principles 
and the attributes God, is to violate the established use of lan- 
guage, and confound the common apprehensions of mankind. 
It is in vain to hope by so doing to escape the charge of athe- 
ism ; there is no other atheism conceivable. There is a per- 
sonal God, or there is none. 

We reason, in this case, as in that of aman. Man was 
made in the image of God. ® But when we have described so 
much power, wisdom, goodness, so much beauty, justice, 
truth, love, we have not described a man ; the very essential 
element is wanting; without adding personality, we may 
speak of these qualities forever, and they will not make a 
man. So, too, we may enlarge them infinitely, but unless we 
add personality, they will never make up the idea of God. 

3. Further: to exclude personality from the idea of God, 
is, in effect, to destroy the object of worship, and thus to an- 
nihilate that essential duty of religion. The sentiment of rev- 
erence may, undoubtedly, be felt for a principle, for a code of 
laws, for an institution of government. But worship, which is 
the expression of that sentiment, is applicable only to a con- 
scious being, as all the language and customs of men signify. 
It-is praise, thanks, honor, and petition, addressed to one who 
can hear and reply. If there be no such one, —if the gov- 
ernment of the world be at the disposal of unconscious power 
and self-executing law, — than there can be no such thing as 
worship. 

Let this be seriously considered. What a desolation is 
wrought in society, and in the soul, when the foundation of 
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worship is thus taken away! It is the suppression of a chief 
instinct ; it is the overthrow of a system which has always 
made an inseparable part of the social order, and in which hu- 
man character and happiness are intimately concerned. The 
relation of man, in his weakness and wants, to a kindred 
spirit infinitely ready to aid him, of the insufficient child of 
earth to a watchful Father in heaven, is destroyed. There re- 
mains no mind, higher than my own, which is knowing to 
my desires ; there is no Parent above, to whom my affections 
can rise and find peace. I am left to myself, and to men as 
weak as myself. If, following the impulses of my heart, and 
the example of good men, I call on One who cares for me and 
will bless, — I am driven back, and my heart is chilled by the 
reply, “ The power that is over all sustains and guides; but 
having no personality, it cannot appreciate affection, nor give 
it back in return; be satisfied to reverence and submit.” 
And so the filial spirit is mocked ; —as if the little child, with 
its full heart longing for the embrace of its absent mother, 
should be told, “ That mother is but an idea, not a person ; 
you may think of her, but you can have no intercourse with 
her ; be satisfied with this.” And this poor substitute for the 
dearest of the heart’s inestimable privileges, is what philosophy 
would impose on man in the place of a sympathizing Father. 

We must not consent to the injustice which is thus done 
to the affections. What an instinct is in them, and how they 
yearn for something to love and trust, is taught us in all the 
religious history of the race. From this cause men so multi- 
plied their divinities, that from amid that great diversity, 
every variety of human soul might find its want of sympathy 
supplied. Hence, too, in the Catholic church, the worship of 
the Virgin ; because, in the love for that beautiful and spot- 
less person, was found a gratification that the heart is always 
seeking. And yet, in the face of this great instinct of hu- 
manity, every where manifested, Philosophy steps forth and 
insists that the soul is to be satisfied with abstractions ; as 
if human nature were any thing without its affections! as if 
a man were a man without his heart! as if to deny and baffle 
them were not to pour bitterness into the very fountain of 
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the soul’s peace! And this is done, whenever man is made 
to believe that the altar at which he kneels is consecrated to 
a set of principles, and not to a “living God.” 

4. In the next place, this notion removes the sense of re- 
sponsibility, and so puts in jeopardy the virtue of man, as we 
have just seen that it trifles with his happiness. The idea of 
responsibility implies some one to whom we are responsible, 
and who has a right to treat us according to our fidelity. We 
indeed, sometimes use the word with a little different applica- 
tion ; we say that a man is responsible to his country, to pos- 
terity, to the cause of truth ; but this is plainly employing the 
word in a secondary sense ; it is not the original, literal sig- 
nification. We hear it said, also, that a man is responsible 
to his own conscience; and this is sometimes spoken of as 
the most solemn responsibility. In one point of view, justly ; 
since it is responsibility to that person, whose disapprobation 
is nearest to us, and whose awards are of the highest conse- 
quence to our peace. We are not, therefore to speak lightly of 
the tribunal within the breast. But why is it terrible? Be- 
cause it is thought to represent and foreshadow the decision ; 
of the higher tribunal of God. Let a man believe that it is 
ultimate, and he can.learn to brave it ; and how many, accord- 
ing:y, have hardened themselves against it, and persevered in 
sin, as if it were not! Or let him think that the retributions 
of guilt are simply the accomplishment of natural laws, which 
go on mechanically to execute themselves, unattended by any 
sentiment of approbation or disapprobation, and he can, with- 
out great difficulty, defy them. They do not address his 
moral sensibility. This is the case with the improvident, the 
miserly, the intemperate ; they are perfectly aware that griev- 
ous ill consequences will pursue their folly, yet they are not 
restrained thereby ; if they have a mind to risk them, whose 
concern is it? they will judge for themselves what makes their 
happiness. But, if they had been made sensible to the disap- 
probation of a living Father, if they had realized that the sen- 
tence against their iniquities was to be executed by him, to 
whom they owe every thing, then they would have paused in 
their bad career. 
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And this is agreeable to what takes place under our daily 
observation. What could not be effected by all the experi- 
ence‘of evils following in the natural train of events, has, in 
thousands of instances, been at once brought about by the 
powerful thought of the divine Being who observes and judges. 
Many a man, long familiar with crime, who had been only ex- 
asperated and hardened by the natural consequences which 
plagued him in his pursuit, has been touched, alarmed, sub- 
dued, converted, by coming to the knowledge of that gracious 
Sovereign, who holds all destiny in his hands, and who sent 
his Son to bring his wayward children home. It is idle to 
talk to men in general of responsibility, without directing 
them to the Being to whom the account is to be rendered. 
It is the thought of the living Lawgiver and Judge which af- 
fects them, — of one whose displeasure they can dread, whose 
good opinion they can value, whose favor they perceive to be 
life. And herein is perceived the wisdom of the gospel of 
Christ, herein is found its efficacy, —that, casting aside all 
such abstractions, it appeals wholly to the relations of con- 
scious beings, and subdues, and reforms, and blesses, by 
drawing the human soul to the soul of its Saviour and its God. 

5. If, now, we pass to the declarations of the divine Word, 
we find that the doctrine we are opposing stands in direct 
contradiction to the whole language and teaching of the Old 
and the New Testament. Those volumes speak of God uni- 
formly and distinctly, as possessed of personal attributes. 
They so describe his perfections and his government, they 
so recite his words and his acts, they so assign to him the re- 
lations and titles of the Creator, King, Lawgiver, Father, — 
that no reader could so much as dream that his name is used 
simply to express the principles and laws of the universe. 
To fancy it, is to make Scripture unintelligible, and set at 
nought its express authority. Until language changes its 
meaning, and all description is falsified, the doctrine of the 
divine impersonality is a direct contradiction of the doctrine 
of revelation. 

6. Further still: it destroys the possibility of a revelation, 
in any intelligible sense of the word, A revelation is a mes- 
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sage, or a direct communication, from the infinite mind to the 
human mind. But, in order to this, there is required a con- 
scious and individual action on the part of the communicator ; 
and this implies personality. So that this doctrine virtually 
accuses the Scriptures of imposture, since they purport to 
contain a revelation from God, which, in the nature of things, 
is impossible. Nay, let us see the worst of it;— it accuses 
the apostles of Christ, and the blessed Saviour himself, of 
deliberate fraud and imposition ; since they and he declared, 
with the most solemn asseverations, that he was directly sent 
by God, the Father of mankind, when, if there be no such 
Being, but only certain principles and laws, he could not have 
been sent by him. Their language, in that case, is altogether 
deceptive. It seems to mean one thing, when it really means 
something quite the reverse. When Jesus declares, again 
and again, that he came from the Father, and speaks his 
word, he does not intend what the words assert, but only 
what is equally true, in a degree, of all men. He was merely 
giving utterance to thoughts poured into his mind by the 
everlasting stream which flows into all minds. There was 
nothing special in his case, excepting, that, as he was purer 
and better than other men, his thoughts were higher and 
purer. They were from God in the same sense in which any 
man’s thoughts are from God, — Plato’s, Mahomet’s, Luther's ; 
they have the same authority; that is, no authority beyond 
what lies in their own evident truth: the doctrine of Plato or 
Mahomet, of Luther or Confucius, is just as divine, and just 
as authoritative, if it but recommend itself as strongly to my 
mind ; and a holy thought of Fenelon or Swedenborg is as 
truly a divine revelation, as the gospel of Christ. This is the 
result at which the doctrine arrives. It destroys the possi- 
bility of a revelation in any sense which makes it peculiar 
and valuable, by making all truth a revelation, and all men 
revealers. It takes away all special divinity and authority 
from the gospel, reduces it to a level with any other wisdom, 
and thus robs it of its power over the earth. -Its pure and 
holy author becomes a pretender ; for he professed to be sent 
from God, and to bring his message ; he worshiped him, and 
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spake of holding continual personal intercourse with him ; 
and by such means he gained a hearing and an influence 
among men, — gained them, however, only by deceiving the 
world, if there be, after all, no personal God. 

By thus tracking this doctrine through its various bearings, 
and observing its tendencies, we come to a clear discernment 
of its falseness and mischievousness. We see that it opposes 
what is taught in nature by all the marks of design which 
cover the works of creation ; —it sets aside the fundamental 
fact, that conscious, intelligent being, in its various relations, 
is the chief interest of the universe, for the sake of which 
everything else is ;— it is a virtual denial of God, and a con- 
sequent overthrow of worship and devotion ; — it injures hap- 
piness by taking from the affections their highest object, and 
virtue by enfeebling the sense of responsibility ;— it contra- 
dicts the express lessons of the Bible, excludes the possibility 
of a revelation in any proper sense of the word, and denies to 
the gospel its right to authority and power. 

Of course, it will not happen that all these disastrous con- 
sequences will follow from this doctrine in the case of every 
individual who may receive it. To the pure all things are 
pure ; and some men will dwell forever in the midst of abstrac- 
tion and falsehood without being injuriously affected. Express 
infidelity is not vice, and may exist together with great integ- 
rity and purity of life. Atheism is not immorality, and may 
consist with an unblemished character. But, however it may 
be with individuals, living in the midst of a believing and 
worshiping community, it is not to be doubted that a commu- 
nity, unbelieving and godless, would rush to evil unmitigated 
and hopeless. A philosopher here and there, by his science 
and skill, might perhaps live without the sun; but, strike it 
out from the path of all men, and despair and death ensue. 

On this subject, then, we are first to look for the truth, and 
then at the consequences of denying it. And those conse- 
quences, we are to remember, may flow as certainly from a 
practical disregard of it, as from a speculative rejection. It 
is possible by the mouth to profess God, and in works to 
deny him. The number of those who can be misled by the 
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ingenuity of an imaginative mind, is comparatively small ; 
but the world is crowded with those who become aliens from 
God through the hardening influences of a worldly career, 
while they fancy themselves to know and acknowledge him 
as he is. On this account, the views of the present discourse 
ask the serious regard of all men. For who can doubt, that, 
among the causes which produce in society so much moral 
and religious deadness, this is one—that men satisfy them- 
selves with referring to the laws and principles of nature, and 
stop short of that Being in whom they reside? How much 
is this a habit amongst us! We talk of the “laws of our be- 
ing,” and of living by them, and of the consequences of vio- 
lating them, as we should talk of a machine, or of fate. We 
thus throw out of view the agency and love of the living God, 
whose children we are, and claim relationship to inanimate 
abstractions. According to the common phrase, we stop at 
second causes. And in so doing, we not only wrong the 
truth, which is thus denied, but defraud ourselves of that ex- 
ercise and enjoyment of the thinking, affectionate spirit, in 
which our highest action and bliss are to be found. This 
ought not so to be. And_until men come more to realize the 
presence and the authority of the living Father, who governs 
them now, and who will judge them in the end, it is vain to 
hope for any wider prevalence of elevated piety or of happy 
devotion to duty. 





So we ever go to a superior. The human goes to the Divine ; man 
to God. Because Christ is above us, he is not separated from us: 
because he is divine, he is not less, but more, in sympathy with us. 
No human eye can see all your human heart. For ‘hat, you need 
not an equal, but a superior. The eye of Divinity alone can see us 
through and through. The hour comes when we shall want that 
clear searching of all the secrets within us, or we shall want it be- 
cause we shall want to be cleansed and made whole. And all this 
the divine Christ can see and do for us, for he is in closer sympa- 
thy with us than any man can be. That perfect sympathy was de- 
clared when “he was made flesh,” DEXTER CLapP. 
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I was invited to spend the afternoon at Gen. Ward’s, the 
most wealthy person in the town, and, as I was informed, a 
decided Unitarian. I at once saw that much depended on 
my interview with him. I went at an early hour. He was 
not out to hear me preach. His apology was, that he had 
been a journey, and did not return till Sunday evening. He 
was a man of business ; had a large household; was a man 
of the world. Here he had a large farm ; there, a store; and, 
in another place, a factory. He was a fierce, coarse, rough 
man, and used profane language before I had been with him 
half an hour. He said he was glad I had come; and gave 
me to understand that he would do more than any other per- 
son in town to build up a Unitarian society, and pull down 
the Orthodox. He thought they would be able to. outvote 
them, and settle a minister, and secure the house. I found 
him exceedingly prejudiced against the Calvanists ; and that 
his religion consisted chiefly in enmity to them, and in the 
hope of undermining them. I thought it best not to mince 
matters, nor fawn and cringe. So I aimed a shaft first at 
him. I told him that he could not succeed in that way ; and 
that I had come to engage in no such competition. “I am, 
sir,” said I, “endeavoring to manifest my earnestness and in- 
dependence by my works. I am, sir, a Unitarian; and shall 
inculcate my sentiments as I am favored with opportunities. 
But I must be allowed to speak the truth in love, and to 
show a friendly spirit to all the people of the town. There is 
one way in which we may possibly carry our point ; and it is 
the most honorable, wise, safe, and simple. Repress all rage, 
jealousy, and hostility ; treat the Orthodox courteously and 
kindly ; endeavor to shun all that is objectionable in their 
creed and conduct; imitate all that is good in them; and 
outdo them, if you can, in piety and virtue, and in nothing 
else. Very likely, as you say, there is now a majority in the 
town who would vote on the liberal side. But who are they? 
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The professors of religion, the seriously disposed, the most 
constant at public worship, the most sober? I venture to 
say, no. Not asmall part of those who will be with us will 
be of a different character. We shall have some serious and 
respectable people on our side, I hope; but the careless, the 
worldly, the intemperate, the profane, the Sabbath-breakers, 
and most of those who care but little about any form of reli- 
gion, though they will engage in a strife about it, —such are 
the persons who will fill our ranks. In voting, we shall carry 
the day ; and, in everything else, the victory will be theirs, 
and we shall be humbled. We may drive them out of this 
meeting-house ; and they will build another, and be more 
numerous, wealthy, and prosperous than we are. Our society 
will be the largest for a while, but they will have the largest 
congregation and the largest church; and we shall decline, 
and they will flourish. 

“We must feel our dependence on God, Gen. Ward ; and 
enlist in no enterprise on which we cannot implore his bene- 
diction. I shall make the people acquainted with our senti- 
ments ; and when the decision is taken about settling a cler- 
gyman, if the largest number is in favor of my faith, but a 
large minority opposed, I would relinquish the house aud build, 
and do it without any unkind feeling or angry dispute, and 
let those who are willing to make such sacrifices join you, 
and solicit no others. Then, though all the members of the 
church should be against us, and I should find myself con- 
nected with the most irreligious portion of this community, 
I should not be ashamed nor disheartened till I had em- 
ployed my humble efforts in their reformation. We must ex- 
hibit Christ’s spirit, Gen. W., in our attempts to build up his 
kingdom. I have supposed that this society must become 
two bands, at least, unless all will consent to be directed 
and controlled by the Orthodox. There is no such thing as 
splitting the difference with them. If you pursue the course 
I have suggested, you may prosper; but your way will lead 
to disappointment and ruin.” 

He listened to me with many signs of uneasiness. The 
conversation took a secular turn ; and I passed the afternoon 
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unpleasantly. I left his house with feelings more easily im- 
agined than described. I saw, at once, that there could be 
but little sympathy between Gen. W. and myself. Though 
we both called ourselves Unitarians, yet he was seeking only 
an earthly, and I a heavenly, kingdom. I soon consoled 
myself by renewing my resolution, that I would do my duty, 
and let all zsms take care of themselves. 


Saturday, 

[I spent this day in making short calls in a remote village, 
where there were a number of families. I cannot give a de- 
tailed account of the several places I stopped at, and persons 
with whom I conversed. With some, I had a chance for only a 
social word ; with some, I made a moral reflection before I 
left them ; with others, I got as far as practical religion ; and 
again, with a few, as far as to controversial topics. I find 
one very great hinderance to parochial duties in the disorder 
and anarchy which prevail in many families. There is a 
dreadful harmony in the multitude among all sects, as to this, 
—viz., no family discipline and government. Children are 
not taught to obey. They are rude and noisy. How many 
pastoral calls and visits I have lost through the disorder and 
uproar that bore sway! It was impossible to impart any 
instruction, owing to the confused state of the family. And 
not only so; but, in some families, my property and person 
are in danger. In one place, my hat is seized for a plaything ; 
in another, my cane or umbrella or whip. Here, I must 
guard against greasy hands and faces ; and there, against the 
lash of the child’s whip, or the arrow he shoots from his bow. 
In thus going from house to housegthe reflection was often 
forced upon me, how few families there are that have not 
something disagreeable or painful in them. A _ rake, a 
maniac, a drunkard, an idiot, a deformed person, a cripple, — 
almost everywhere there was something to mortify or spoil 
domestic happiness. 

I found that most of those who knew anything of our faith 
had wrong views of it; both those who professed to be 
friendly, and those who declared themselves opposed to it. 
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They knew not in what articles we differed from others ; nor 
in what we agreed. Most of the objections which they brought 
against my views of religion were grounded on false reports 
concerning it. They had not read our books, and were not 
acquainted with Unitarians. They had heard us called Deists 
in disguise, Mohammedans, Socinians, Universalists; that 
we regarded the Saviour as a mere man ; that we denied the 
Lord that bought us ; that we rejected the atonement ; didn’t 
believe in a change of heart, nor in experimental religion ; 
that we expected to be saved by our own works; that we 
trusted in our own righteousness; rejected the doctrine of 
divine influences ; that we made no account of prayer, nor of 
piety ; that we did not teach the necessity of repentance ; 
that we had no disclipine in our churches; that unworthy 
persons were admitted without close examination; that we 
neglected the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
that we had another Bible ; that we explained away the Scrip- 
tures ; that our sermons were only cold moral essays ; that 
all we wanted was to undermine and destroy Christianity. 
Some of the real and great differences between us and other 
denominations were seldom hinted at. I mean the doctrines 
of predestination, election, reprobation, the personality and 
the godhead of the Holy Spirit. 

In many families I found there were religious dissensions. 
Although their preaching had always been Orthodox, yet a 
large number of them were not Orthodox. Notwithstanding 
all their Calvinism, and their vigilance to keep out heresies, 
heresy, deism, and atheism were there, and vice and sin in 
their various forms. 

I was convinced that.there was no prospect of their con- 
tinuing united under one preacher. The liberal party had 
numbers, wealth, and intelligence on their side; but much 
the largest proportion of those of sober habits and exemplary 
piety were on the other side; some by principle, others by 
sympathy, and the influence of friends. There were not a 
few that were startled at the very thought of belonging to a 
society where such men as Col. Grant, Squire Moulton, and 
Gen. Ward, were to have the lead and control. They could 
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hardly imagine that the minister of their choice could guide 
and edify them. For myself, I was resolved to pursue such a 
course as I could look back upon with satisfaction ; to do no 
injury, and as much good as possible; to preach my senti- 
ments plainly and boldly, and wndeceive both saints and sin- 
ners respecting them. Ana I further determined that I 
would be no less courageous in attacking vice and sin than I 
was in exposing error. I sat up late Saturday night, musing 
and meditating. Since I was preaching there as a candidate, 
it was proper that they should be made acquainted with my 
sentiments, so as to prevent all future complaints of having 
been deceived. I made up my mind, that whether I pleased 
or displeased, whether I got the parish or lost it, I would 
seek the path of truth and duty, and pursue it, leaving the 
event to God. 





Sabbath, 

Sunday morning, the sun shone bright ; but, before ten, the 
sky was overcast with clouds: it commenced raining, and it 
was showery through the day. I had a small but attentive 
audience. In the morning, I took up the doctrine of predes- 
tination, together with election and reprobation ; and, in the 
afternoon, the doctrine of total depravity. Among the few 
who were present, was the whole of Mr. McBird’s family ; 
and I was persuaded by their looks that they were pleased. 
There were others, I was aware, who were not satisfied. In- 
deed, it was not in my power to satisfy them unless I declared 
myself a Calvinist. 

In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Nash called in to converse 
about my sermons which they had heard. They were not a 
little excited, and charged me with misrepresenting their 
faith ; adding that neither they, nor any of the Orthodox 
about them, had such views of predestination, election, and 
reprobation, as I had stated as belonging to them. I asked 
them if they professed to receive the same doctrines our Pil- 
grim Fathers did. They replied, “Yes.” I told them they 
must then be mistaken about the sentiments of our fore- 
fathers ; for they were certainly Calvinists, and tnat I could 
furnish them with the most convincing proof, drawn from 
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their own writings. I then asked them whether they believed 
the Assembly’s Catechism. They replied that they did. 
“ Here then,” said I, taking up the Catechism which lay on my 
table, — “ here are the doctrines which you believe, and which 
I stated as being the doctrines of the Orthodox ; and, besides 
all this, I have seen the creed of your church, and I know 
that it contains those very doctrines which you are unwilling 
to own.” They appeared somewhat confused ; but Mrs. Nash, 
for she was the chief speaker, would not be convinced, after 
all, that I was correct. I told her I would satisfy her, at 
another time, that I was right, “If,” said I, “you do reject 
these awful doctrines ; if you neither hold to predestination, 
election, nor reprebation ; to those decrees which even Calvin 
called horrible ; if you do not believe that any young children 
are lost, —I am truly glad: but where then is your Calvinism 
and Orthodoxy? If I understand you, your sentiments in 
many important points are in harmony with mine.” —“I shall 
never give up the trinity and atonement,” said she, “as long as 
I live.” —“ Perhaps,” said I, “you are not so much of a’ Trinita- 
rian now, as you think you are. Will you give me your views 
of it, plainly and distinctly?” She modestly declined. I was 
pretty sure she had but confused notions of the subject, and 
I urged her no farther. I then stated to her the doctrine as 
taught in different symbols of Orthodox faith, my objections 
to them, and finally gave her my views ; and, in connection 
with them, I read or repeated those passages of Scripture on 
which they rested for authority. She seemed much surprised 
and affected. We dropped the controversy suddenly ; and 
the remainder of the evening was spent in discussing subjects 
not so mysterious, and about which we agreed. They were 
warm friends of peace, of temperance, and of liberty; and, 
before we parted, I engaged to give a lecture on temperance, 
if they would see that a door was open for me. They were 
good practical Christians. They thought themselves Ortho- 
dox, and so they were; but not so as to satisfy some who 
claim that title. 


MEN think little of what is said, unless they think much of him 
who says it, 
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A MUCH-ESTEEMED correspondent sends the following note 
upon “ Attendance on Public Worship :” — 


“ TEMPLETON, March 6, 1869. 

“My Dear Sir,— Your quotations on p. 261 of the last 
number of the “ Religious Magazine,” cogcerning the discour- 
aging state of things relating to public worship in the town 
of Goshen, prompt me to suggest to you, what has long been 
apparent to my mind, that a great deal that is said about alien- 
ation of the people from public worship is exceedingly falla- 
cious, and the impression, practically made, grossly exagger- 
ated. Lately, I heard Rev. C. Lowe cite a report stating what I 
have no doubt was a very erroneous conclusion, that not more 
than one-fourth of the population of Connecticut attend puk- 
lic worship. 

“Some writers tell us that the average attendance in all 
churches is less than half the whole population ; that there 
are seats for only two-thirds, etc.,— they being evidently 
ignorant, as Thomas Hill used to say, either of ‘the census,’ 
or of ‘the mathematics.’ 

“For, if all the people in a country-town who could with 
propriety attend church should do so, the number in all the 
congregations on any one Sunday would be not more than 
from fifty to sixty per cent of the souls in the census of that 
town. On any but a fine Sunday and good traveling, it would 
be much less. That is, the infants, the aged, the sick, those 
who are temporarily disabled from attendance, those who 
must stay at home to care for the foregoing, others who 
must be left at home to see to the house and barn in an agri- 
cultural region, are about one-half of the whole census. 

“1 suppose that in towns which are considered good, com- 
paratively, as to attendance on public worship, from one-fifth 
to one-fourth are constant voluntary absentees, 
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“This is a serious fact. But it is not ‘discouraging’ as 
spoken of a particular town. I have no faith, whatever, that 
as compared with the days when ninety per cent, instead of 
seventy-five per cent, of those who could, did attend public 
worship, there is now less of real reverent and practical 
interest in public religious institutions. I feel very sure that 
forty and sixty years ago there were multitudes who used 
to be regularly present in the congregation simply because 
it was the custom, and that their present non-attendance is 
precisely the same thing to them, so far as any devotional or 
practical interest god. I believe there is a larger per cent 
of the population of New England who have a heartfelt in- 
terest in Christian institutions than there were forty or fifty 
years ago. 

“T believe there is a larger per cent now than then who are 
communicants in churches. 

“In regard to the town of ‘Goshen,’ I confess, I find it 
rather difficult to understand the statements. To Goshen, 
Connecticut, the January number, 1869, of the ‘Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, assigns an ‘Orthodox’ Congregational 
church of one hundred and seventy-two resident members, — 
Jan. 1, 1868, — and a Sabbath-school of two hundred and fifty- 
six members. Goshen, Massachusetts, is a very small town 
of four hundred and twelve inhabitants in 1865, and, of these, 
only eighty-two between five and fifteen years. Goshen, 
New Hampshire, is also a small town with an Orthodox Con- 
gregational church, Jan. 1, 1868,— according to the same 
tables in the ‘Congregational Quarterly, — of twenty-three 
resident members, and a Sabbath-school of twenty-five mem- 
bers. In the other New-England States, I am not aware of 
any town of that name. 

“ But perhaps there is some misprint inthe name. Taking, 
then, the figures as they are given, how does it stand? It 
appears that there are two hundred and sixty-eight families, 
which may be presumed to contain just about two hundred 
and seventy-five children between the ages of five and fifteen 
years ; of these, seventy-two are said to be Roman Catholic, 
z. e, not Protestant. Of the remaining two hundred and 
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three, it appears that all but twenty-six attend some Sabbath- 
school. And in one-fourth of the families, — viz., sixty-six in 
all,— there are ‘no adults who attend church.’ It is doubtful 
whether these sixty-six do not include all the Roman-Catholic 
families, as it appears that only eleven families of those who 
send any of the one hundred and seventy-seven or so children 
to Sunday-school fail to be represented in some church by 
adults. Perhaps, too, there are some families able to keep 
house, but not able to attend church much if any. 

“One hundred and eighty-six members of ‘evangelical 
churches’ is not a small proportion out of about two hundred 
or two hundred and twenty-five Protestant families, as towns 
go. 

“In short, what there is specially discouraging in the ac- 
count of ‘Goshen, except that one form of error has been 
largely substituted for another, since sixty years ago, — viz., 
Baptist, or Methodist, or Roman Catholic, etc., instead of 
Calvinist Congregationalist, I fail to see. Pray excuse this 
detailed comment, which I make oply because | have seen so 
much in this direction which seemed to me misleading. 


“ Yours trul 
. “Epwin G. ADAMS.” 


— The following, from the “ New-York Observer,” hits the 
nail upon the head as to the much-discussed subject of “ Con- 
gregation Sifting :” — 


“The process is going on. 

“It has been asserted that in proportion to the costly 
richness of our church edifices, and their gorgeous concom- 
itants, attendance on the part of the middle and the poorer 
classes is always relatively less. And in this fact, which I 
will not deny, some are confident that they have cornered 
the despoiled of our congregations. The grandeur of archi- 
tecture and of music, say they, are fitted to win the rich and 
the refined ; but the uncultured they only repel. Could any- 
thing be more false or libelous? In the vast cathedrals of 
Europe, the rich and the poor daily commingle in acts of 
devotion. Side by side, kneeling on the same slab that fronts 
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some altar, may be seen two forms, of which you could discern 
nothing in common, except the devout act of the passing 
moment, which renders them alike apparently oblivious of all 
else. Shortly they arise. The one, toil-worn, aged, and un- 
comely, assumes again the burden which she had laid down 
at her side,—a basket of vegetables, —and trudges on her 
way to the market. The other, young and beautiful, shaking 
out her silks, passes through the same door to join again the 
gayeties of the promenade. The one unrepelled by the rich- 
ness of architectural surroundings, the other equally uncon- 
taminated by the personal contact. If, in the most superb 
temple of God that human skill can raise, there breathed no 
spirit colder than the polished marble, or haughtier than the 
lofty column and arch, no resort could be found more attrac- 
tive to that very portion of the community which these em- 
blems of religious truth are said to repel. If the magnificence 
of our churches, and their most elaborate accompaniments of 
sight and sound, constituted all in our worship from which 
humanity in its humbler phases recoils, well might we erect 
our stately tabernacles with costly embellishments solely to 
allure the indifferent if not virtually outcast. The unlettered 
soul is appreciative of sublimity. It knows how to feed upon 
and enjoy it. It has a birth-right place in the most imposing 
sanctuary ever dedicated to the worship of God. 

“But the sifting! It is going on. Ministers and churches 
are contemplating it with alarm, and are casting about for a 
corrective. But the remedies resorted to rarely savor of 
rational means, founded upon the obvious principles of human 
nature. Several pews at the door have been set off, and 
labeled, ‘ Free.’ They are shunned, if for no other reason, 
because they are at the door. There is pride in the heart of 
the poor, if no grace. Next,a more eligible locality is set 
apart and similarly named. Success is no better. There is 
natural modesty as well as pride in the heart of the lowliest. 
One gallery entire is made over invitingly to the public. 
Very well. But it fails to secure the end in view. The man 
of moderate means, who has neglected public worship, will 
not be recovered by a privilege, the acceptance of which 
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would virtually declare to a gazing congregation that penuri- 
ousness had hitherto kept him from the house of God. The 
grotesque device of reserving alternate pews throughout ‘the 
house has been tried. One such experiment is enough. The 
rich might have grace to bear it; but, to the poor, the con- 
spicuousness of such mechanical mixture could be only 
abusive. Finally, the expedient of a dependent chapel has 
been adopted. As a mission enterprise, its success has been 
established. As a caste project, it fails. The inscription, 
‘Ecclesiastical Almshouse, over the door, could scarcely 
render it more forbidding. And so may it ever be, out of 
mercy to the affluent, since it is prescribed of Heaven, that 
the rich and the poor meet together, because ‘the Lord is 
‘the maker of them all.’ 

“ Have we not overlooked a simple, every-day principle of 
man’s nature? He is a socza/ being: he craves warmth. We 
cannot safely adopt the conclusion that his depraved nature is 
chargeable with his idling from the house of God. I appre- 
hend, that, with all his depravity, he recoils, not so much from 
the most pungent application of religious doctrine, as from 
human coldness. There is something in him that responds to 
the naked truth, and rallies him again and again to face it, 
though it slay him. But there is nothing zz a man or oud of 
him that can induce him voluntarily to sit for an hour in the 
cold bath of society, which even a church can make. The 
hearer loves that place of worship when he knows that his 
presence is fe/t. A minister can inspire this pleasant con- 
sciousness in his hearers. The inward thought is fascinating, 
— ‘The master of ceremonies — the preacher — knows I am 
here ; he welcomes me; he notes my occasional absence, for 
he pleasantly chides when he meets me, or asks if I have 
been sick.’ Add now to this the sympathetic welcome of the 
brotherhood, — not a feigned courtesy or a forced ceremony, 
but only that which is truly Christian and befitting the house 
of God: it may be no more than the passing of a book, the 
beckoning to a seat, the bow of recognition, the yielding of 
precedence by only a few inches in the crowded aisle, the 
kindly word on retiring from the sanctuary, or, even less, a 

10 
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subtile something which assures another, even a stranger, that 
you are respectfully aware of his presence, —and you have 
at once a realization of the genial church-family scene, where 
the many will delight to resort and linger and come again, 
until it is to them a very home. This has been tested. And 
it is not a stratagem: it is the spontaneity of true Christian 
association.” 


—As a pendant to the above, we add this from “The 
Advance :” — 


“*T’ve a good mind to say I'll never go to church again!’ 
said Mrs. Ball, wife of an industrious mechanic, that day at 
the evening meal. 

“*What’s up?’ inquired the husband, who was not, like his 
wife, ‘a member of the church.’ 

“«QOh, well! nothing that ought to be, I s’pose,’ said she. 
‘I dessay it’s all my wrong feeling ; only I worked all the 
week as tight as I could spring, every spare minute I had, to 
turn my old cloth sack, and to fix over my bonnet, and went 
to church feeling as if I looked spruce and a little like folks. 
But you ought to uv seen the ladies in their winter rigs!’ 
she continued. ‘I wish you could ’a’ seen Mrs. Honiton come 
into church, everybody lookin’ at her, and she was dressed so 
elegant. Of course I know it to be wrong to covet; and I 
don't covet, as I know of. She is welcome to her silks, and 
her velvets, and her front pew, and sich, for all of me. But I 
know one thing, continued Mrs. Ball, warming: ‘it’s ridicu- 
lous fur me to belong to the same church with er, and to go 
there Sunday after Sunday just a purpose to be made ashamed 
of myself every Sunday of my life. Husband,’ she continued, 
earnestly, ‘I do wish there was some church where poor folks 
was as good as rich folks! I don’t mind it week-days; but 
Sundays I should like to feel that the Lord loves me as much 
as he does anybody — if I could!’ 

“* Better do like me,’ replied her husband, —‘ not go at all. 
All churches are alike : they a’n’t meant for “ one-horse folks ” 
like us.’ 

“Mrs. Ball did not like this conclusion ; but, not knowing 
how to overthrow it, she dropped the conversation.” 
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— The Rev. O. B. Frothingham, in the “ Liberal Christian,” 
writes of the Church doctrine of the Trinity in a way which, 
coming from some other quarter, might be called re-actionary. 
Some words very like these which we propose to copy were 
printed in our February number for 1868, and called forth 
not a little inquiry as to whither we were going. The truth 
is, as Mr. Frothingham says, “the modern debate is not be- 
tween Unitarianism and Trinitarianism.” 

“ Before the people of this European world the Christian 
Church endeavored to present a full, rich doctrine of the Di- 
vine Unity ; something more satisfying than the bald, hard, 
numerical unity of Moses ; something more rational than the 
sterile monotheism of the Jews, which contented itself with an 
arithmetical individuality. It would show unity amid diver- 
sity, unity amid change and flux, unity amid apparent discord, 
unity of thought under diversity of expression. There is rea- 
son to think that the doctrine of Trinity was formed to this 
end, that men might bring within one administration all the 
departments of the universe. God the Father represents the 
creative power, declares that all being has one origin and 
life. The doctrine of God the Son affirms the unity of the 
divine and the human, teaching that man and God are not 
by essence divided. The doctrine of God the Holy Ghost 
sets forth the idea that the whole arrangement of influences 
and devices by which mankind are taught, guided, impelled, 
comforted, saved, is in harmony with absolute Being. 

“The three persons are one, —one in substance, one in 
essence, one in intention, one in action and operation. They 
agree together: they work in concert. The world of being, 
the world of humanity, the world of circumstance, are under 
one direction. To conceive of Deity as existing in three per- 
sonalities, is not necessarily to make three gods of one. Nor, 
on the other hand, do we make one God out of three simply 
by thinking of Deity asa unit. Ifthe three are in full accord 
and correspondence, and if they comprehend the entire world 
of Divinity, the doctrine of Divine Unity remains unimpaired. 
If the one God has a divided mind, or if, outside of him, 
there lies another sphere oyer which he has no dominion, 
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the doctrine of Divine Unity perishes. The doctrine of Di- 
vine Unity requires that God shall be an infinite being, sway- 
ing the whole world, and that he shall be perfectly at peace 
with himself. Now, our chief objection to the doctrine of 
Trinity, as commonly held, is that it does not meet the first 
requirement. .The Triune God does not cover the whole do- 
main of Deity. There are subordinate objections, but this is 
the final and fatal one. With the philosophical conception of 
the Godhead, as existing under a threefold personality, we 
have no quarrel. A great many Unitarians hold that concep- 
tion as a part of their philosophical creed, without in the 
least compromising their faith in the Divine Unity. But for 
the association of the doctrine of Christ’s deity with the doc- 
trine of Trinity, the latter would, perhaps, never have been 
theologically debated. The one doctrine does does not sup- 
port the other. We may accept the Trinity, and yet believe 
that Jesus was a man in every respect. Many Unitarians 
do this. Many speculative minds who are not Unitarians, 
not even Christians, do it. One may hold the Trinity and 
yet doubt whether Jesus ever existed. So,again, one may be- 
lieve that Christ was God, and yet reject the Trinity. The 
Swedenborgians do this. Stricter monotheists are not to be 
found. By making the doctrine of Trinity responsible for 
the deity of Christ, Christian theology has brought upon it 
the attacks of all who for any reason are interested in prov- 
ing the humanity, or at least the subordinate divinity, of 
Jesus. But the doctrine of Trinity does not in itself com- 
promise the Unity of God. It does not divide or break up 
the harmony of the Divine attributes and rule. It does not 
outrage reason, or stagger faith.” 


—It seems that the Christians to whom the “ American 
Presbyterian” is sent are afflicted, like the Liberal Christians, 
with “ Half-Day Christianity.” 

“Will the world ever be converted by half-day Christian- 
ity? Asa rule, how much vital power is there in those Chris- 
tians, the limit of whose activity is to sit composedly in the 
pew half a day on Sunday? 
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“Most pastors tell me, that a large number of their own peo- 
ple will not attend a second service. Some ministers, by 
their peculiar gifts, are enabled to attract large audiences ; 
but these are either drawn from other congregations, or from 
that floating class in our large cities that follows the different 
‘star’ preachers. It is feared that too many professing 
Christians do not look at this subject in the right light. They 
do not consider the public worship of God a religious duty as 
well as a privilege. 

“ There are a variety of classes to whom these remarks ap- 
ply. There is one class that ought to heed these words, but 
it is doubtful if any of them take a religious newspaper. We 
refer to what might be called the religious ‘ carpet-baggers.’ 
They never tarry long in one church: they are on the wing. 
Many of them are professing Christians, but they have no re- 
ligious home. They can give you their criticisms on the 
prominent ministers, shallow as these opinions are ; but they 
never hire a pew in the church, or give anything to support 
the gospel. 

“It is not expected that those who steal their gospel privi- 
leges would be much influenced by an appeal to religious 
principles. 

“But there are others, that, we trust, may be aroused by 
these words, and break off a bad habit that is fast becoming 
chronic. 

“ There are some, who belong to the church, who contribute 
their portion for its support; but thatis all. They take no 
active interest in the church: they never attend the religious 
services during the week, but do up their public devotion for 
the week on Sunday morning. Others want at least half a 
day to hear other ministers, choirs, and organs, and to indulge 
in religious dissipation generally. Some are so attached to 
their own minister, that, when they hear another is to preach, 
they give him the benefit of an empty pew. Every pastor 
would be glad to know that his people were fond of his preach- 
ing, but he would be more pleased if he knew they attended 
church regularly from religious principle. A story is told of 
a man who preached for Mr. Beecher, which, if not true, is 
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good enough to be so. A large audience had met to hear 
their favorite, Mr. Beecher. But, for some reason, a stranger 
preached for him that morning. As he entered the pulpit, 
the people began to retire from the different parts of the 
house. Soon he rose, and said, ‘ All those who came to wor- 
ship Mr. Beecher, will now have the opportunity of with- 
drawing: those who came to worship God, will join with me 
in invoking his blessing.’ 

“Even where the preacher is most liked, and all is harmoni- 
ous, too many will not stir from their homes for a second ser- 
vice. Of course there are some who cannot attend church 
more than half a day, on account of sickness, or from some 
Providential cause. So there are those who cannot go at all. 
We are speaking of those who are well, and attend to all their 
worldly affairs regularly. Of course there are a variety of ex- 
cuses, which Christian people make. Some are active in the 
Sunday-school, and think they are too tired to go out the 
third time. Others are very busy during the week, and feel 
the Sabbath must be given to rest. But a change of work 
gives that. Weknowof a man in New York, who is crowded 
with business all through the week, yet Sunday morning he 
is at his mission-school at nine o'clock ; he looks after a thou- 
sand children ; he stays through the preaching service, meets 
the children again at two in the afternoon, and goes to church 
again in the evening. Besides this, he is occupied three or 
four evenings every week with the school. Yet he is hale, 
hearty, and happy. He finds his rest from the turmoil of 
Wall Street in religious activity.” 


— The “Christian Witness” takes a very sensible view of 
the unhappy dispute between Bishop Cummins of Kentucky, 
and Bishop Whitehouse of Illinois, who it seems objects to 
the course of his brother bishop in accepting an invitation to 
preach in Chicago before the society “for the Promotion of 
Evangelical Religion in the Northwest.” 


“Had not the brethren in Chicago, comprising some of the 
worthiest clergymen and most influential laymen in that city, 
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a right to form a society for the promotion of evangelical 
religion in the Northwest? Was it not a good object in it- 
self? Was it not within the scope of legitimate Church ac- 
tion? Was it anything more than a perfectly rightful attempt 
to advance more effectually views which they rightfully held 
and rightfully proclaimed every Sunday from their own pul- 
pits? Was it not another and lawful means of doing what 
they had been doing all along? The bishop had, we grant, 
the same right to remonstrate against it as he had to remon- 
strate against the character of their sermons or the text-books 
of their Sunday-schools. Having done this, his conscience 
was, or should have been, discharged. He might warn his 
people against their seductions; but he could not prohibit 
them from entering upon the common field of evangelistic 
effort with all the appliances of influence, eloquence, and 
wealth, which Providence had placed at their disposal. He 
could entreat his brother of Kentucky not to give the coun- 
tenance of his presence and speech, but he could not right- 
fully forbid his appearance, or the appearance of any other 
clergyman of the common Church, in pulpits to which they 
were invited for the furtherance of objects which the Church 
itself, acting in its highest legislative capacity, had not for- 
bidden. In doing so, he has plainly transcended his powers ; 
and, if sustained in this assumption, the Church will have vio- 
lated the very spirit of its constitution, and prepared the way 
for its own dissolution. We hope and trust that better coun- 
sels will prevail, for there are elements of mischief involved 
in such a position sufficient to convulse the Church to its 
very foundations.” 


— Rev. Dr. Hedge on the Ninth Article of Constitution of 
the Unitarian Conference : -— 


“That miraculous ninth article, that spasm of convulsive 
complaisance, that dissipates with a breath the declarations 
of the Constitution which it crowns.” — Springfield Address. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 





PROGRESS -OF ORTHORDOXY. 


Procress which is real, and not fictitious, is not out of the light 
into moonshine and darkness, but towards the noonday clearness 
and glory. It is not into the denial of Christianity, but into the 
heart of it, where it blesses and warms with increasing splendor, 
comfort, and joy. There is evidence multiplying every day, that the 
“ advanced thought of the times” is in this direction. One item of 
it comes to us in the creed and covenant of an Orthodox Church of 
a neighboring country town, which some one has been good enough 
to send us. There is no ¢rifersonation in the creed, and no vicarious 
atonement, though Father, Son, and Spirit are there. And the 
believer receives it with the proviso, “as far as you understand it.” 

The address to new converts, all of it excellent, contains these 
beautiful passages : — 

“Let works accompany your faith ; which, being alone, is dead. 
Make honesty, truth, justice, brotherly kindness, love, and every 
virtue and every grace that enters into life and character, a part 
of your religion, its fragrance and fruitage. 

“ Avoid bigotry and sectarianism. Love your own communion ; 
but love Christ and the Church better. Magnify the spirit above 
the form, the life above the creed, and love above belief. The doing 
God’s will will teach the true doctrine. Strive to promote brotherly 
love in your own church, and among all churches in the community. 
- And be charitable towards all who do not believe as you do, and, 
instead of dwelling upon the distinctive points of your belief, mag- 
nify the points wherein you all agree; and aim at unity and love, 
and the promotion of goodness and truth rather than of sect or 
party. Cultivate unbounded love for God and Christ, and for all 
mankind.” 

We are glad to know that this church is full and flourishing, and 
that a great many other Orthordox churches are moved by the same 
spirit. Would that all our Unitarian churches were making prog- 
ress in the same direction, so that both communions might meet on 
the high table-land which commands an open view of the Delectable 


Mountains ! 
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HENRY WARE’S SERMON. 


QuITE a sensation was produced by Mr. Emerson’s Address to 
the Cambridge Divinity School, some account of which we gave in 
the January number of the Magazine. The sermon by Henry Ware, 
on the “Personality of God,” was called out by that address, though 
not a direct reply to it. We give a reprint of it in the present 
number. He told us, as we remember at the time, that it was aimed 
at those vague conceptions of God by which the divine Father is 
divested of his human attributes, and merged in a first principle or 
cause, or an unknown or unknowable force ; under which piety is 
chilled to death, and prayer is a vain attempt at self-excitement. It 
is one of his most effective argumentative discourses. His hortatory 
sermons were unrivaled by anything we have heard since, and 
searched his hearers deeply and thoroughly. Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
who preached in Boston contemporaneous with Henry Ware, said 
that he used to have accessions to his church from Mr. Ware’s 
congregation in the case of persons whose consciences had been 
pierced so deeply and painfully, that they sought the vicarious pro- 
visions of Orthodoxy to give them comfort and rest. We can readily 
believe it; for nothing else except repentance, regeneration, and 
newness of life, could give peace after such self-convictions as were 
produced under the preaching of Henry Ware. 


SCIENCE.— HOW MUCH IT KNOWS. 


It pretends to know a great deal more than it does. Dr. Pfaff 
has published a sober little book of scientific research, in which he 
denounces the Darwinian hypothesis of human development. The 
primitive man, he says, was not allied to the ape, but rather to the 
developed man of to-day. The age of the human race, he says, is 
not over seven thousand years ; whereas Lyell says its probable age 
is two hundred and twenty-four thousand years. Truth is, science 
is groping in the dimmest twilight, where sometimes it dogmatizes 
with the greatest confidence. 


DR. BELLOWS’S ARTICLE. 


Tue “Eastern question” is becoming one of great interest ; to 
understand which, some knowledge of the internal relations and 
conditions of the Turkish Empire is essential. This will be found 
succinctly given in Dr. Bellows’s article. The Greek Church is older 
II 
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than the Roman, and rather more effete. It became weak through 
internal dissension and corruption of doctrine, degenerating from 
the first Christian monotheism into pagan idolatry. Mohamme- 
‘ danism overpowered it and superseded it in whole provinces on 
which had beamed the rising glory of the Church, because Moham- 
medanism was a purer monotheism than Christianity thus corrupted, 
and by a wise Providence was permitted to prevail. What a lesson 
does this history teach! Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor, and Eastern 
Europe, where the first churches shed their light in its brilliant 
morning, all given over to the Mussulman, because his monotheism 
was better than the tritheism and idolatry of a corrupted Chris- 
tianity. But the time is not far off, as we hope and pray, when the 
Turkish Empire will crumble, and leave the Church free, and when 
He of old, who stood in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks, 
will come anew to purge the Church of her corruption and idolatry, 
that her latter-day glory may be worthy of her beautiful prime. 


EFFECTS OF FRIGHT. 
ParENTS who frighten children as a punishment, or children who 
frighten each other in wanton sport, little know the fatal effect 


which fright produces upon tender nerves. The following fact 
comes on the authority of the “ Phonetic Journal :” — 


“The profligate abbess of a convent, the Princess Gonzaga of 
Cleves, and Guise, the profligate Archbishop of Rheims, took it into 
their heads, for a jest, to visit one of the nuns by night, and exhort 
her as a person who was visibly dying. While in the performance 
of their heartless scheme, they whispered to each other, “She is 
just departing!” She departed in earnest. Her vigor, instead of 
detecting the trick, sank beneath the alarm; and the profane pair 
discovered, in the midst of their sport, they were making merry with 
a corpse.” 

CONSOLATION. 


Tue following very sweet lines (the name of the writer we cannot 
recall) will console many parents as they stand by the small mounds 
which have multipled to an unusual extent during the past winter 
in some of the neighboring towns. 

“Thou bright and star-like spirit ! 
That, in my visions wild, 
I see ’mid heaven’s seraphic host, — 
Oh ! canst thou be my child ? 
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“My grief is quenched in wonder, 
And pride arrests my sighs : 
A branch from this unworthy stock 
Now blossoms in the skies. 


“Our hopes of thee were lofty, 
But have we cause to grieve ? 
Oh! could our fondest, proudest wish 
A nobler fate conceive ? 


“ The little weeper, tearless ! 
The sinner, freed from sin ! 
The babe to more than manhood grown 
Ere childheod did begin ! 


*“ And I, thy earthly teacher, 
Would blush, thy power to see: 
Thou art to me a parent now, 
And IJ a child to thee.” 


DR. BUSHNELL’S GREAT ARGUMENT. 


In the “Hours at Home” for January, 1869, is an article by 


Dr. Bushnell on “ Progress.” It is an argument in refutation of 
Naturalism. It is a piece of as complete moral demonstration as 
we have seen: it puts the naturalists upon these two alternatives, — 
either to admit the supernatural in human history and in nature, or 
else to own that their system admits of no endless progress at all, 
or is an everlasting see-saw between life and death. The argument 
is drawn out with the wealth of language and illustration of which 
Dr. Bushnell is the well-known master. To say that religious Radi- 
calism, which denies the Divine Personality and supernatural inter- 
position, is refuted, would be a very mild statement: it is not only 
refuted, but torn up by the roots, and pulverized. We give one or 
two specimens of Dr. Bushnell’s style of argumentation. He shows 
conclusively, that, if nature and the present order of things have 
existed from eternity under any law of progress, we ought long since 
to have arrived at a perfect state, and the evils and imperfections of 
our mundane system ought long since to have ceased. If they did 
not exist from eternity, but had a beginning, then there is a Power 
outside of Nature, and above it, which makes beginnings, and which 
instituted nature ; and this involves the miraculous and the supernat- 
ural, which so frightens pantheistic science, and sears its eyeballs. 
Thus the argument proceeds :— 
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“They are saying always, or assuming, that this or that particular 
article of progress is yet short of some given stage, or mark, for 
want of a sufficiently long run of time ; when it has, in fact, as they 
themselves conceive, had the run of an eternity past already. What- 
ever lapse of time they look for, in extensions forward, has been 
made up already, a thousand times over, by the extensions back- 
ward, included in their supposed eternity. If one end of a string 
is lengthened, or may be forever, it will not be any longer for being 
lengthened at the other : it will stop at that given point if it is not 
lengthened, but will still span infinite lengths the other way. Every 
completest consummation of progress they anticipate, therefore, 
ought already to be reached. There is nothing absurd in eternal 
continuance without progress ; but as an eternity past is as long as 
an eternity future, giving equal share for improvement, there is no 
given consummation possible, which ought not to be already com- 
plete, in a progress going on by. law from eternity. Indeed, the 
very difficulty now on hand, as regards the hope of any scientific 
millennium, under the mere natural causes operating from eternity, is 
to imagine any run of progress not already finished or consum- 
mated. If we have a progress going on towards some given state 
of maturity, it can only have begun in time, and therefore need not 
be finished. That is, it is not eternal. 

“Taking the doctrine, then, of an eternal progress, or develop- 
ment, so often assumed by our philosophers, — progress, that is, 
under trains of causes that have been thrusting onward from eternity, 
we may rightly insist, that every consummation ought to be com- 
plete ; every process geologic, biologic, sociologic, and scientific, 
ought to be gone through ; all expectancies exhausted ; all perfections 
finished ; all advances at full period. As certainly as there has been 
no God but the All, no date of new creation, but only progressions 
running down eternity in propagations infinite, there should be no 
given stage of advance, which we have not already reached, or have 
any better chance of reaching, in a more protracted run of dura- 
tion.” 


The only alternative which remains to Naturalism, as Dr. Bush- 
nell shows, is to give up the notion of perpetual progress altogether. 
If the endless past has only brought us to the present crude and 
imperfect state, it has not been a straight line of progress at all, but 
alternation of progression and retrogression, of evolutions out of 
chaos, and relapses into it again. And such is our hope for the 
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endless time to come, and such the ghastly prospect for humanity ! 
“The universe of matter, actuated by the self-existent force (for 
such, in theory at least, it really is), will be oscillating thus ever- 
lastingly between the nebulous state and the solid, the mineral and 
the mental ages. And this up-and-down history of the worlds, this 
eternal see-saw, which the Unknowable may look upon, but may not 
touch by any regulative finger, is the progress Mr. Spencer cele- 
brates in the name of his more complete universal philosophy.” 


FAITH OF CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN, uncorrupted by worldliness or godless metaphysics, 
sometimes have the clearest and best faith in a divine Providence. 
If this item comes under the eye of any little readers, let it teach 
them of how much use and comfort they can be when trials and 
hardships come upon the family. It is a story of a family which, 
during the war, was reduced from affluence to poverty and want. 
The story is told by a correspondent of the Chicago “ Advance.” 


“ Here was a helpless little brood indeed ; but He who hears the 
young ravens when they cry, spread over them his shielding wings. 
Among these four little boys, there was one whose infant trust in the 
love and goodness of his heavenly Father shone like a fixed star. 
When his mother’s heart was ready to break with the weight of 
want and woe, his little voice was always ready to soothe and cheer 
her with the lessons of faith learned from her own lips. He seemed 
a little comforter sent from heaven to bid her keep up heart and 
hope. Sore washer need of one. As the meal would go down in 
the barrel, down would go the mother’s heart, — sinking, sinking. 
But this little cherub, with his clear, bright faith, took note of the 
fact, that the barrel was no sooner emptied, than, by some means or 
other, it was supplied again. 

“One day he sat and pondered over this, until a thought flashed 
into his mind, like a ray of light from heaven. ‘Mamma,’ said the 
little one, with a face all aglow, ‘/ think God hears when we scrape 
the bottom of the barrel,’ 

“T do not know how this childish utterance may affect others ; but 
I cannot write it without tears,— not tears of compassion, simply, 
for such pitiful poverty, but tears of gratitude for such beautiful 
faith, tears of delight in the tender poetry of the unconscious babe. 

“When ali the streams of comfort seem to fail, think not, O faint- 
ing pilgrim, that you are forgotten in your need ; for, as surely as 
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there is a God in heaven, he will hear when you ‘scrape the bottom 
of the barrel.’” 


A CURIOUS PROPHECY. 


In the Boston papers was lately reported an address delivered 
before the “ Historico-Genealogical Society,” by the Rev. William 
Mountford. 

Reference was made to an ancient Catholic prophecy concerning 
the Pope. This prophecy, which was made long before the days of 
Luther and Cranmer, is of curious interest at present, in view of the 
state of Italy. According to Aubrey’s account of it, this Pope is 
the last, or very nearly so of his line. The uncertainty as to Au- 
brey, is as to whether the date of his writing the paragraph, corre- 
sponded to the date of his printing the book, which by the nature 
of the work, it probably did not. In a work of more than two hun- 
dred years ago, it is claimed that up to that time, the prophecy had 
been minutely fulfilled. 

Of course, the word Pope will be understood in its mediaeval 
sense of a Prince combining temporal and spiritual powers in one. 

Malachi was a monk in the monastery of St. David at Bangor, 
in Wales, and was famous as a Seer, in the fifteenth century. 

“The prophecies of St. Malachi are exeeeding strange. He de- 
scribes the Popes by their Coats of Arms, or their Names or their 
Manners. If his prophecies be true, there will be but fifteen Popes 
more. It is Printed in a Book in Oct. Entituled Bucelini Historie 
Nucleus. 1654. in calce Libri, thus, Prophetia Malachie and Monachi 
Bangorensis, et A. Episcopi Ardinensis, Hibernia Primatis. 1655.” 

What follows is from Mr. Moantford’s address :— 

If the descendant of St. Peter should ever lay down the sword of 
temporal power, and trust more to what Paul called “the foolish- 
ness of preaching,” I believe that his success would astound even 
himself ; and I believe from Rome as a fountain-head, that streams 
of joy and sympathy would traverse Catholic countries, and be felt 
as new life in Catholic congregations everywhere, and aid in mak- 
ing unexplored deserts to blossom as the rose. 

The Pope could rule Rome by his blessing alone and by the 
sight of his right hand merely, far more efficiently than is possible 
through a Secretary of State, or Governor, or Senator, soldiers and 
policemen. For the Romans are Catholics, and are never likely to 
be Protestants of any sect whatever. And were Garibaldi to become 
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Governor of Rome, the people in a year or two, would but love “il 
Papa” the more tenderly. Not that I mean that the Romans will 
be forever religiously the same as they are now ; for even the Cath- 
olic Church states and re-states its position afresh from time to 
time. But whatever the religion may be, which will be held by the 
people of Rome, five hundred years hence, it will involve a some- 
thing very important, in which, as they feel, Protestants are lacking. 

The Papal Government is very highly praised by some people, 
and rigi.tly ; and by others it is bitterly denounced and justly. A 
paternal authority, exercised it may be, through a favorite son, and 
applied by a constable, cannot possibly succeed. And the higher 
the theory about it, the worse it must be in application ; and the 
more plainly must it show itself, as being — 


“Too good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Much nonsense has been written about Popery and dirt, as though 
they were logically connected. Whereas Calvinism is very neat 
in some places, and is very slovenly in others. As to science, Rome 
is but one hundred years behind Boston, for there is in ex- 


istence a printed sermon by a Boston clergyman, in which he de- 
nounces as impious, the discovery that cold is an absence of caloric. 
And as to regulations attempted by Cardinals in Rome, there has 
never in the world been anything so like to some of them, as what 
was tried by Puritan ministers, two hundred years ago, in New Eng- 
land. It is required by law at Rome, that every citizen shall con- 
fess himself once a year, but what may be an excellent practice in 
Boston, as a-voluntary act, may conceivably as compulsion, entail 
great evil in Rome. But many a Protestant clergyman who would 
censure the forcing of confession, would like to force some of his 
own practical sermons into impracticable laws. 


“ RELIGION,” says Channing, “has been made a separate busi- 
ness, and a dull, unsocial, melancholy business too, instead of being 
manifested as a truth which bears on and touches everything human 
as a universal spirit, that ought to breathe through and modify all 
our desires and pursuits, all our trains of thought and emotion.” 


WHETHER the world moves forward or backward, the movement 
party call the motion progress, 
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Planchette ; or, The Despair of Science. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


The title of this work is nearly as deceptive as that of Artemas 
Ward’s lecture on “ Ghosts,” in which he did not once refer to his 
subject. Let no one expect to find, in the book in question, an 
elaborate treatise on “ Planchette ;” for but a few pages are given to 
it, the work being mainly a discussion of the various phenomena of 
Spiritualism which have occurred in all countries and in all times, 
ancient and modern. The subject is treated in an able and inter- 
esting manner, by a thorough believer in the supernatural agency 
asserted to be at work in producing these manifestations ; and 
numerous cases of remarkable phenomena are cited, some well- 
known names being given of persons who have witnessed their 
occurrence. All interested in the subject will find the work very 
readable, whether they assent to the author’s theories or not. The 
author aims, not merely to give facts, but to evolve the essential 
principles of pneumatology, and to illustrate by them some of the 
miracles of Scripture history: he shows the marvelous incompe- 
tence of physical science when pretending to something beyond its 
own sphere. Though the writer is a believer in the reality of Spirit- 
ual phenomena, he is a believer after careful investigation, and 
writes with candor, and makes doubtless a more valuable and inter- 
esting book than any non-believer could have done. s. 


Memoir of Fames P. Walker, with selections from his writings, 
by Tuomas B. Fox, published by The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. We feel sure that all who knew Mr. Walker will give this 
book the welcome it deserves. It is written by one who knew him 
intimately, and fully appreciates his noble and unselfish character. 
A large part of the work consists of Mr. Walker’s sermons and 
Sunday-school addresses, which will recall, to the minds of those 


who: heard them, his pleasant smile and beautiful spirit. 
s. 


A few Literary Notices, omitted in this number for want of room, 
will appear in our next. 





